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THE UNNECESSARY PREDATORS 


Of all the cruelty in the outdoors, none is more unnecessary than the kill- 
ing or harassment of wildlife by stray dogs and cats. It represents one of 
the most appalling losses in nature. 


Stray dogs and cats result from human indifference. They are either 
temporary or permanent wanderers of the outdoors because of the lack of 
interest, carelessness, or ignorance of a few persons. Most domestic animals 
are incapable of survival in the wild and return to civilized haunts at regular 
intervals. Some, however, do become “wild” in every sense of the word. 
Both types become bloodthirsty, ruthless killers, and, unfortunately, wreak 
their greatest damage during the spring of the year. 


The sight of a pack of stray dogs slowly but relentlessly pursuing and 
tearing apart an exhausted deer can only be characterized as gruesome and 
horrible. No crueler death is meted out in nature. Likewise, the deliberate, 
stealthy pounce of a house cat on a song or game bird and the ripping of 
feathered skin, the crunching of delicate bone is a sight never to be for- 
gotten or forgiven. 


Although some might excuse this type of predation on the basis that dogs 
and cats kill because of natural instinct, the hard fact remains that domesti- 
cated animals are in a position to receive their food without resorting to 
predation. 


That this fact is commonly accepted is plainly shown in both the Game 
and Dog Laws of this State. The law clearly condemns stray dogs and cats 
as well as their owners. Every police officer of the Commonwealth is per- 
mitted to destroy such animals and it is their assigned duty to kill dogs or 
cats caught in the act of chasing or killing game in closed seasons. Further- 
more, the owners of such animals are held legally responsible for the actions 
of their pets and may be penalized for the illegal actions of their animals. 


Nevertheless, dog law enforcement is always a serious problem, compli- 
cated by the understandable love of people for their pets, and entangled in 
the web of proof of violations. Where possible, and especially when doubt 
is present, ample notice is given dog owners to control their pets. 


Perhaps the most effective solution to the stray dog and cat problem lies 
in education. Every dog and cat owner should be taught to realize the 
serious and cruel results of their lack of control over their pets. The problem 
presents a real challenge to every sportsman and conservationist. With 
cooperation, interest, and action, stray dogs and cats can be eliminated from 
Pennsylvania’s great outdoors and wildlife can survive to offer more sport, 
recreation and pleasure to all Pennsylvanians. 


CONTROL YOUR DOG AND CAT—SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 
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LOOK DOWN 


| SOMETIMES feel that the outdoors holds nothing more fas- 
cinating than some of the woods roads and paths that lead from 
somewhere to nowhere in particular. You know the kind of road 
meant—the sort glimpsed from an automobile as you speed by, a 
track that is seen briefly as it penetrates a cool and mysterious 
woods and promises adventure. If anything at all—hunting, hiking 
or plain curiosity—tempts a person to stop and explore it, the 
road’s promise of adventure seldom is fulfilled; but the explorer 
is always rewarded in some manner. ® 


Hunters—and anglers, too—know them well, these old abandoned 
lumbering roads, these lanes that once led to now-forgotten and 
vanished farms, these tracks that run beside streams. They use 
them, through choice or necessity. So do the. State’s various 
wardens, fish and game protectors, private patrolmen and other 
persons whose work takes them off the paved highways, and an 
occasional hiker or photographer will set foot on them. Most of 
the time, though, they are deserted by man, and therein lies their 
charm. 


The oldest of these are those paths that follow the creeks and 
streams. Sometimes there are two paths, a lower one near the 
water’s edge used by anglers, and one on higher ground where 
walking is easier. Their origins are lost in the misty past. Water 
courses always have been natural routes of travel, for animals as 
well as human beings, and some of the paths that we use today 
were first grooved into the earth by pre-human, four-legged 
travellers who found it convenient to stay within sight or easy 
reach of the water. 


An animal travelling in a set direction, and a human being doing 
the same, will adopt much the same course. Both will avoid the 
low and marshy or rocky ground near the actual stream bed 
and take to the higher ground that offers better footing. Fisher- 
men are the only obstinate animals who won’t do this, and that’s 
why there often are two paths near a stream. The higher foot- 
paths most likely were started ages ago by wild beasts. 


Best proof of their animal origin are the “deer trails” of today, 
found in the woods wherever the whitetail is abundant. Some of 
these meander meaninglessly, but most follow a definite route from 
one feeding place to another, and usually they go where the 
walking is best, although a deer’s idea of easy walking and a 
human being’s may differ considerably. Nevertheless, they will 
not choose the roughest way although capable of going almost 
anywhere except on flat ice. Pennsylvania’s ancient woods buffalo 
must have done much the same, especially when travelling in their 
regular north-south migrations. 


Therefore, the very first human beings who ever reached this 
region must have found some paths already well-established. It 
isn’t difficult to picture these aboriginal Indians following those 
paths in their travels, and on their war or hunting trips. They had 
no horses, and even after horses were introduced into America, 
the woods Indians never used them, preferring to go afoot or by 
canoe. The canoes have been much glamorized in fact and fiction, 
but the Indians who inhabited this section were foot travellers. 


So, the pad-pad of their moccasined feet packed down the earth 
still more on ‘some of the old animal trails; but, being reasoning 
human beings, they sometimes left the stream-paralleling path and 
cut across country to skirt a big U-loop in the creek or river, or 
to go from one stream to another. Thus, even today we have 
Cross-connecting paths that do not follow water courses. 


Some of the trails along the major water courses bore so 
much Indian foot traffic that the earliest white explorers marked 
them on maps and sometimes even gave them names—the first 
highways” in America other than the canoe routes. In eastern 
Pennsylvania, some of-the streams were heavily travelled by the 
rather peaceful Delawares, Munsees, Lenni-Lenapes and Susque- 
hannocks. North were the somewhat more aggressive Iroquois 
and Hurons, and west across the Alleghenies were Indians who had 
Contact with the Plains Tribes. 


Anyone who thinks of Indians as feathered savages is doing 
em an injustice. They had a high culture that was not much 
below that of the Europeans who first encountered them, and there 
was trade among tribes that weren’t even on exactly friendly 
terms, just as we today trade with nations that might be our 


enemies tomorrow. Hence, any major stream that ran north and 
south or east and west had its Indian trail on one or both sides 
of it. The highways and canals that border the Delaware River 
undoubtedly traverse ground trodden by many moccasins. The 
Susquehanna Trail was used long before the automobile appeared; 
long before the first wheel was seen in America. 

In a primeval forest, there are only two places where travel is 
possible on fairly level ground. One is on the ridges of mountains, 
and the other is along stream basins. The Indians used both, 
but preferred the routes near streams for reasons that anglers and 
hunters of today will appreciate. Wildlife is most abundant near 
water. 

Perhaps the Indians of the Chesapeake Bay country had shells 
which tribes to the north wanted for wampum, ornamentation and 
other uses. Perhaps the Indians of the north had superior stone 
for making arrowheads or for working into pipes, or else a bit of 
copper which they, in turn, had secured through trade with Great 
Lakes Indians. Trade was inevitable, so there was traffic north 
and south. When game and food were exhausted in one area, 
the Indian tribe simply moved to a new hunting grounds—and they 
moved along the rivers and streams. 

When the first white men arrived, they naturally followed the 
Indian stream-side trails when they travelled afoot into the interior. 
Curiosity—which is another name for exploration—led the very 
first ones along these trails, but then trade, in the form of the 
white man who wanted Indian furs, increased the use of these 
trails. Later, surveyors cut their own paths through the forest, 
and then roads followed; but the earliest traders and settlers 
added the impress of their feet to the paths that run beside the 
waters. 

Therefore, whenever I hunt, or fish, or simply walk along a 
trail beside some stream, I feel that I am walking with history, 
and can almost hear the tread of countless feet in other centuries 
that have helped wear into the earth the groove I follow, packing 
it so hard that little grows on it even today, and sometimes even 
cutting a pronounced track across solid rock. At such moments, I 
walk softly, so that I do not disturb the past. 

More than once, I have surprised deer following exactly the 
same stream path in the mountains, and I would not be greatly 
startled to come upon a file of woods buffalo, an Indian trading 
party or a tribe on the move, a lean frontiersman or a Colonial 
exploring party. In fact, I almost expect to see them. 

These trails along streams and cutting across country follow a 
straight course wherever possible; but occasionally the path inex- 
plicably will deviate from the straight and make a half-moon 
detour before returning to the course again. There is no apparent 
reason today for such a strange departure from the maxim that 
a straight line is the shortest distance between two points; but when 
I come to such a semicircular detour which has no obvious ex- 
planation, I know what has caused it and I am sobered by the 
passage of the centuries that that particular path has known. 

At some time, so long ago that all evidence of it has vanished, 
a fallen tree or other obstacle led travellers of the past to leave 
their straight path and skirt around the object. The fallen tree 
has rotted and disappeared these many years, so that it would be 
possible to follow a straight course again—but we never do. We 
always follow the rut worn by long-dead travellers who once had 
to go around that vanished fallen tree. 

Before leaving these stream and woods paths, there is one thing 
that should be mentioned. Persons who spend much time walking 
along them subconsciously keep them open. The forest is always 
trying to close them by spreading encroaching branches across them 
from trees and brush, by rhododendron and laurel interlocking 
above them, by letting boulders and deadfalls land on them. 
Without consciously thinking of what he is doing, the experienced 
woodsman who ever expects to use the same path a second time 
breaks back branches, kicks boulders and deadfalls aside if he can, 
or else skirts the larger ones. Men who must use such trails a 
lot even carry axes occasionally to cut through the larger stuff. 


(Continued on Page 26) 


THAT LONESOME ROAD 


By BILL WOLF 
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By WILFORD L. MILLER 


Reprinted by Special Permission from Outdoors Magazine 


aid Ohadel DOWN the bag limit this year.” “Shorten the hunting 
season five days and restrict shooting hours.” “Birds are 
getting scarce—we must save them!” 

Hunters and conservationists across the nation discuss these 
problems year after year. And unless some catastrophe occurs— 
such as a blizzard which kills most of the game birds—some 
sportsmen will not look much farther ahead than the next hunt- 
ing season. When the subject of conservation comes up, the hunt- 
ing regulations seem to be the all-important thing. Sportsmen 
are convinced that their guns determine the increase or decrease 
of bird populations. Second might be the foxes and those other 
predators that supposedly are taking all the birds. 

Do you hunters want to know how important you are in affecting 
the ups and downs of some of our game species? Let’s look at a 
few facts about the pheasant for an example. For several years 
North Dakota has gathered mass data from nesting studies, road- 
side surveys, hunter kill records, winter mortality investigations, 
and other sources to find out how pheasants live and die. 

Graphically the picture looks like this. Half of all eggs laid 
will never hatch! Half of all young birds that do come out of 
the eggs will be dead before fall. Winter will add its toll to the 


natural mortality—roughly 5 to 10 per cent. The spring breeding 
stock must be maintained. The surplus in normal years the hunter 
can take. His share may be 5 to 10 per cent, approximately equal 
to the natural winter kill. Rather a small slice of the potential 
bird population, isn’t it? 

What happens to all the eggs and young birds? A complete list 
of all the factors of mortality would make you wonder how any 
birds survived. Here are a few of the destroyers: adverse weather 
during critical hatching periods; hail, rain, floods, drought, : bliz- 
zards; plowing, seeding, mowing, and other agricultural operations; 
accidents from traffic, collision with wires, and numerous other 
causes; bacterial, fungous and parasitic diseases; periodic food 
shortages; predators including the fox, coyote, skunk, badger, mink, 
raccoon, dog, house cat, owl, hawk, eagle, crow and many more. 

Look at this partial list of destructive agents and you will not 
be amazed at the results revealed by some of our nesting studies. 
During the past two years only 14 per cent of all pheasant nests 
under observation were successful! Fortunately the pheasant 1s 4 
persistent renester so a larger percentage of hens finally brought 
out broods. Incidentally, these nesting studies were carried on ® 
a part of the state where there are no red foxes. 
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What is the biggest factor in egg losses? No, it’s not the predator! 
In most states agricultural operations account for the biggest loss 
—up to 75 per cent of all nests destroyed. Skunks, house cats, 
badgers, and other predators take a share. Early in the season 
when cover is sparse, the crow may be enemy number one. 


Most game managers agree that weather is the determining 
factor of juvenile mortality. Favorable weather in May and June 
is one of the most vital factors affecting the survival of young 
upland game birds. Cold, wet hatching periods usually result 
in fewer young birds in the hunters’ bags in the fall. Since the 
normal life span of most upland birds is about three years, a 
succession of two or three unsuccessful hatching seasons will be 
disastrous. 

Even after the broods are fully grown, natural mortality con- 
tinues every day. If the surplus is to be harvested by the hunters, 
the sooner the season can be opened the more birds will be avail- 
able for the gun. 

The next period of high natural kill occurs during the winter 
months. Starvation is not the chief cause of winter loss as is 
popularly believed. In fact, starvation is a rarity even in the 
northern states during years of heavy snowfall. Where winters are 
severe the availability of adequate cover during blizzards is the 
limiting factor. On the prairies where all the low growing vegeta- 
tion becomes covered with snow, the woodlots and brushy growth 
remain the only choice. Grouse will burrow into the snow for 
protection but pheasants remain on the surface and suffocate from 
wind-driven snow if not near shelter. Winter losses normally are 
not heavy but a series of blizzards may seriously deplete an area 
of its pheasant brood stock. 


Add up the losses of eggs, juveniles, and adult birds through 
the year and we don’t have much of the potential populations 
left. Subtract the birds needed for the spring breeding season 
and the remainder may be harvested. This small surplus—the 
5 to 10 per cent—has been receiving the biggest part of our at- 
tention during past years. 


We know that hunting restrictions alone cannot bring back the 
birds—merely protect what we have. In the face of constantly 
diminishing bird populations we must turn our attention from that 
small 5 or 10 per cent the hunter takes to 75 per cent killed other- 
wise. We should be trying to reduce “egg mortality” and “juvenile 
mortality.” Sportsmen and game managers must realize how even 
a very slight reduction in these fields or mortality will result in a 
tremendous increase in birds available to hunters in the fall. For 
example in a brood of 12 pheasants, if 3 individuals could be made 
to survive instead of 2, there could be a doubled population in 
two years. 


We have too much time and money recorded on the wrong side 
of the balance sheet. We must do more work to increase the 





Photo by John Martin 


We must do work to increase the percentage of eggs hatched and 
young survival. 
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percentage of eggs hatched and of young that survive at the same 
time that we are trying to regulate the shootable surpluses. 
Otherwise we are going to find no surplus to regulate some of 
these years. 


Egg mortality, the largest item of loss, should receive first con- 
sideration. Improvement of nesting facilities offers one of the 
greatest possibilities for increased bird populations. Successful nest- 
ing is largely a matter of undisturbed cover. Uncontrolled burning 
and “clean farming” are enemies of the birds. Unused fence rows, 
corners protected from grazing, road sides, woodlots, and similar 
places should be suitable for nesting. Hundreds of small places 
will be more productive than one or two large areas in a com- 
munity. 


Man is directly and indirectly responsible for the greatest losses 
in eggs. Agricultural operations destroy most of them each nest- 
ing season in the habitat that is left for game birds. Through 
the years, agriculture and other industries have taken away most 
of the suitable environment. Some years nature gives the birds 
a break by providing extra nesting cover. Again economic con- 
ditions may counteract nature’s helpfulness. Here is an illustration. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Predators, like this skunk, take their share of eggs, but “man is 
responsible for the greatest fosses in eggs.” 





ou Weasel! 


By JACOB BATES ABBOTT 





EST there be any misapprehension, let 

me open this discussion by stating at 
once that I have a warm spot in my heart 
for weasels—at least, for one weasel. After 
the howls of the poultry ranchers and rabbit 
fanciers have subsided, I’ll tell you the rea- 
son. Ten years ago we were occupying a 
pre-Revolutionary house, seventeen miles 
out of Philadelphia in the midst of some of 
Chester County’s best fox-hunting country. 
The place had a small stream on it, several 
gardens and some of the biggest rats I've 
ever seen alive. Disused fox-hound kennels 
on adjoining land had attracted them. In 
spring and summer it was not so bad—the 
rats stayed outdoors most of the time; but 
in winter they really took over the house. 
One couvle of newlyweds chose the sound- 
box of a grand piano as a homesite and six 
young were born in it before we discovered 
the nest, tastefully composed of newspaper 
fragments. I had so much rat poison on bits 
of bread in corners of the kitchen: and 
laundry that the place wasn’t safe. The cellar 
looked like a hardware store just before 
the trapping season opened.: I caught one 
rat. But, early in March a weasel (the big 
stoat, or New York weasel) put in an ap- 
pearance and in one afternoon that blessed 
mustelid cleaned out the entire rat colony. 
He went through their tunnels and runways 
like a flame-thrower through the Jap cave 
in the recent unpleasantness on Okinawa 
We never again had a rat on the place. 
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Without bothering about whether anyone 
woyld beat a path to her door or not, 
Beldame Nature devised the two best mouse- 
traps in existence when she produced the 
barn owl and weasel. A couple of weasels 
around a farm will clean out the rat and 
mouse population and put dollars and cents 
into the farmer’s pockets by destroying these 

ts. If there are vermin in the animal 
world (which may be doubtful, for probably 
all species of wildlife have their specialized 
jobs in the great Natural Scheme), field and 
house mice, cotton and brown rats would 
certainly get the official nod in the east. Ex- 
cepting destructive insects, these rodents 
cause more damage to the householder’s and 
farmer’s provisions and crops than any other 
agents of the wild. 

Mr. John James Audubon, who has some 
reputation even today as a naturalist of parts, 
writing in 1842, has this to say on the 
ecology of weasels: “Notwithstanding ll 
these mischievous and destructive habits, it 
is doubtful whether the ermine is not rather 
a benefactor than an enemy to the farmer, 
ridding his granaries and fields of many 
depredators on the product of his labor, that 
would devour ten times the value of the 
poultry and eggs which, at long and uncer- 
tain intervals, it occasionally destroys. A 
mission appears to have been assigned to it 
by Providence to lessen the rapidly multi- 
plying number of mice of various species 
and the smaller rodentia . . . Whenever an 
ermine has taken up its residence, the mice 
in its vicinity for half a mile around have 
been found rapidly to diminsh in number 
.. . The ermine is then of immense benefit 
to the farmer. We are of the opinion that it 
has been over-hated and too indiscriminately 
persecuted.” 

There is no doubt that the average weasel 
does not confine his activities to controlling 
rats and mice. He will sweep through a 
chicken coop or rabbit warren like the Grim 
Reaper, leaving devastation, headless chick- 
ens and bloodless rabbits in his wake. The 
smell or taste of blood apparently drives him 
beserk and the little devil kills everything 
in sight once he has bitten through a pullet’s 
skull. But—and mark this—he is no furtive, 
sneaking, “up-a-dark-alley - with - a - lead- 
pipe” thug. He tackles food on the hoof six 
times his size and weight. A buck rabbit 
can put up a good fight, and often does, with 
another buck bunny. A snowshoe or arctic 
hare could kick the life out of a half-pound 
long-tailed weasel. (Snowshoes weigh five 
pounds; arctic hares up to ten pounds.) But 
what does the dumb bunny do? With a 
weasel on his trail, a rabbit runs in circles, 
when a straightaway race would put him out 
of danger in a couple of minutes. Then, with 
his pursuer’s breath hot on his neck, he 
huddles in a spineless flop, whimpering and 
Screaming. He literally asks for it—and the 
Weasel invariably complies with his request. 
Now, a two-pound cottontail weighs three 
times as much as a big New York weasel; a 
five-pound snowshoe hare is seven times the 
Stoat's weight. Why is it that the universal 
reaction to weasel vs. rabbit is “Oh, the poor 
bunny.”? Certainly the weasel is no coward; 
he’s taking on an opponent much bigger than 
rane. and an opponent by no means de- 
enceless. As a matter of fact the weasel’s 
boldness, prowess and efficiency against such 
— asa big mongrel and the dog’s master, 
omo sapiens, the heir to the ages—man 
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himself—are not equalled in the animal 
kingdom. If a weasel was the size of an 
airedale it wouldn’t be safe to go into the 
woods. 


Much has been written about the super- 
lative bloodthirstiness, the joy of killing, the 
wanton blood baths indulged in by weasels. 
We compare the little mustelid to human 
gangsters and doped-up killers; we project 
our human emotions into the weasel’s actions 
and come up with all this talk of murderers, 
pitiless vampires, “flaming-eyed were rats,” 
etc., etc. To carry the human equation a 
little farther, I'll give you eight to one that 
there isn’t a weasel alive who would not 
hang his head in shame if he were com- 
pared to some of the really cold-blooded 
killers who have recently been torturing 
churchmen, American business men and 
some of their own countrymen in the prison 
hell holes in Roumania, Bulgaria and Poland. 
The weasel could learn plenty, too, from 
the hired thugs who run the Siberian salt 
mines, to say nothing of the human dregs 
into whose. murderous hands were entrusted 
the bodies and souls of a million or more 
human beings in the Belsen and Buchenwald 
slaughterhouses. When we attribute to the 
animals human characteristics we are as- 
suming something that is quite unnatural. 
Also, it is distinctly unfair to the quadrupeds. 

Instead of planned mass murder, which can 
be only the invention of a debauched human 
brain, the weasel’s promiscuous killing prob- 
ably stems from some instinctive impulse to 
accumulate more prey than he can possibly 
require for his food. This he is equipped 
to do by nature in superlative fashion. Let 
me quote Dr. Elliot Coues’ description of 
this small carnivore, one of the best word 
pictures of an animal that has yet been 
written: “A glance at the physiognomy of the 
weasels would suffice to betray their char- 
acter. The teeth are almost of the highest 
known raptorial character; the jaws are 
worked by enormous masses of muscles 





Least WeaseL: 27 
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covering all the side of the skull. The fore- 
head is low, and the nose is sharp; the eyes 
are small, penetrating, cunning, and glitter 
with an angry green light. There is some- 
thing peculiar, moreover, in the way that 
this fierce face surmounts a body extraordi- 
narily wiry, lithe and muscular. It ends a 
remarkably long and slender neck in such a 
way that it may be held at right angle with 
the axis of the latter. When the creature is 
glancing around, with the neck stretched up, 
and @ flat triangular head bent forward, 
swaying from one side to the other, we catch 
the likeness in a moment—it is the image of a 
serpent.” Yet a weasel in repose can look 
amazingly innocent; unquestionably he is a 
handsome creature, all umber and cream in 
his summer coat and in winter he has the 
almost decadent beauty of a death angel, 
the deadly white Amanita. 

And don’t think that these lithe beasts, 
weighing little more than half a pound (a 
big New York weasel will go to 12 ounces), 
tackle only mice and rabbits or inexperi- 
enced young broilers. They aim for the 
jugular vein and will attack anything that 
walks or flies, particularly if they think they 
are cornered. Field naturalists’, woodsmens’ 
and hunters’ records are filled with instances 
of weasels attacking men. An amusing rec- 
ord of this is found in Seton’s “Lives Of 
Game Animals,” Vol. 2, part 2, p. 631: “On 
September 5, 1897, I was out near Medora, 
N. Dak., on Theodore Roosevelt’s old ranch, 
with several men on a wolf hunt. At night, 
as we were about to roll up in our blankets, 
a member of the party called out, ‘Say, Jack, 
there’s a pack rat just run under your sad- 
dle.’ As a pack rat is a notorious mischief- 
maker among leathers, Jack went over and 
gave the saddle a kick. Then we heard him 
gasping, swearing, and finally shouting for 
help. In the dim light, we could see him 
dancing like a maniac, and clutching at his 


(Continued on Page 28) 












Game Food Lespedezas for the Northwest 


By Prank C. Edminster 
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 Geneapeane has become a magic word. To the southern farmer 
it has come to mean better forage for his livestock and improved 
soils. The soil conservationist uses many of the lespedezas for effec- 
tive erosion control and soil building. To the sportsman it has come 
to mean better food and cover for bob white quail. And now, with 
the promise of improved varieties of some of the shrub species, it 
holds the possibility of much needed help to the pheasant and other 
farm game species. 


Food Value of Lespedeza Seeds Important 


The great value of the bush lespedezas lies in the food provided 
by their seeds for farm game. Most shrubs offer only starvation 
food in the winter for such birds as the ringneck and bobwhite. 
Few perennial plants of any kind are high grade pheasant food but 
the shrub lespedezas may well fill that niche. They are easily estab- 
lished and cost little to maintain, virtues not possessed by food 
patches of corn and other grain foods. 

Shrub lespedezas have no obnoxious qualities for the farmer and 
they do have many advantages. Used in borders along the bound- 
aries between cropland and woods, they hold the spread of trees in 
check while permitting the crop plants to thrive up to the very edge 
of the field. This avoids the unproductive and frequently eroding 
condition of crops grown close to a woods edge. These lespedezas 
are attractive in flower and are good quality honey plants in late 
summer. Their wildlife food and cover benefits are there indefinitely 
once they are well established. They never spread to become pests. 

The use of the shrub lespedezas is too new to have attracted the 
attention of the geneticist. Consequently attempts to secure kinds 
adapted to the Northeast has been a matter of diligent search and 
careful observational study on the part of those primarily concerned 
with their application to the problems of soil conservation and game 
development. The Biology and Nursery Divisions of the Soil Con- 
servation Service in recent years have assembled and tested a great 
many species and strains and it is the methods and results of some 
of these trials with which this story is concerned, 
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Lespedezas a Genus of Legumes 


Before going into the details of finding game food shrub lespedezas 
for the Northeast, let’s place the matter in perspective by looking 
over the background of the whole lespedeza tribe. 


To begin with, lespedeza is the name of a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the legume family. The legume include many valuable hu- 
man foods such as peas and beans, and many of the best soil build- 
ing plants, as the clovers, trefoils and alfalfa. Legumes include 
trees, such as the locusts, shrubs like the indigobush, perennial 
herbs and annuals. The genus of lespedezas has shrubs, peren- 
nial herbs and annual herbs, missing only the trees. Like many 
other legumes, the lespedezas have bacteria nodules on their roots 
that aid in soil building. These bacteria have the amazing ability to 
convert nitrogen from the air into a form usable by plants, a fact of 
great importance to agriculture. 


Lespedezas Native to Orient and America 


The lespedezas that have become useful in agriculture and con- 
servation are all oriental in origin, coming from Formosa, Japan, 
Korea, China, Manchuria and India. There are quite a few native 
American lespedezas, all perennial herbs. It is rather ironical that 
none of the native kinds has yet been utilized successfully ™ 
plantings. These indigenous species occur as scattered plants on old 
fields and in waste places. Many of them have been tested for wild- 
life and soil conservation purposes but without success. They appeat 
to have little value as game food and have not made satisfactory 
plantings. 

Originally the shrub lespedezas were brought to this country 4% 
ornamentals just as dozens of other landscaping plants have been 
introduced. Their popularity for this use has been quite limited, 
although in mass plantings they are very attractive. The common 
one, bicolor, is rather frequently found in home yards while the 
others have been limited largely to botanical gardens. 
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Annual Lespedezas Cultivated for Hay 


The: first lespedezas to receive prominence in this country were 
the annuals known as Japan clover or common lespedeza (Lespedeza 
striata), and Korean lespedeza (L. stipulacea). They have become 
standard hay varieties in the southern states, reseeding very readily 
even though the plants all die each winter. Both of these lespedezas 
have become important quail foods on crop fields throughout much 
of the range of the bobwhite but they do not provide much cover. 
They are hardy only as far north as Maryland and southern Illinois. 


Next lespedeza to come to the fore was sericea (L. cuneata), a 
perennial herb. It was sponsored by soil conservationists and wild- 
life men beginning about fifteen years ago. Much used for erosion 
control on worn, gullied land, and along field borders in the south- 
eastern states, it makes excellent nesting and roosting cover for 
quail. Its seeds, however, are only a low grade food eaten only 
occasionally by the birds. It has about the same range of use as the 
annuals. 


Bicolor First Among the Shrub Lespedezas 

Not long after sericea became famous, Lespedeza bicolor along 
with other common woody lespedezas were included among the 
dozens of kinds of shrubs tried out for erosion control and wildlife 
cover by biologists of the Soil Conservation Service. Like sericea 
they had no popular names, only the Latin scientific names. Just as 
the Latin sericea became a part of our English usage, so the name 
bicolor has been added to our conservation repertoire for L. bicolor, 
the first of the shrubby lespedezas to prove its worth for game food 
and cover plantings. For a while it was called “shrub lespedeza” or 
“bush lespedeza,” but it was soon apparent that this would not do. 
There were other promising species of shrub lespedezas too. What 
would we call them? There were Lespedeza cyrtobotrya, L. formosa, 
and L. thunbergii being planted in the late thirties. Some of the 
Latin names converted easily into English, as Formosa lespedeza 
and Thunberg lespedeza, but what about cyrtobotrya? That’s too 
tough for everyday use; and then there’s L. maximowiczi! But the 
name to remember now is BICOLOR. 


Among the fir8t to recognize bicolor as a valuable soil conserva- 
tion plant and game food was Verne Davison, Regional Biologist for 
the Soil Conservation Service in the southeastern states. He par- 
ticularly urged its use on field borders. As the value of the plant 
for field borders became fully appreciated and its first rate quality 
as food for bobwhites demonstrated, its use spread rapidly. In addi- 
tion to its use as a border zone between cropland and woods, it was 
planted in managed hedges and in woodland clearings. Everywhere 
tried, from Maryland to Missouri to Mississippi, it proved a valuable 
asset in improving quail hunting. In fact, it has revolutionized bob- 
white quail management in much of that bird’s range. Today it is 
being grown and planted in quail country by most of the state 
game commissions as well as by the Soil Conservation Service. 


Many and Varied Shrub Lespedezas 


There are more than twenty different named species of these 
shrubby lespedezas, the exact number being a bit hazy—depending 


USCS Photo 
Field border seeding of bicolor lespedeza three years old. It completely 
dominates the zone it occupies, protecting the crop field from encroach- 
ing trees. Good results can be gotten with either seedings or plantings 
of nursery seedlings. 
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Shrub lespedezas may be used in contour hedges across crop fields, 
in woodland clearings, and on any small areas where game food and 
cover is desired, as well as on field borders. 


upon which taxonomic botanical authority you follow. It really 
makes little difference to the conservationist, however. We'll use 
any of them found suitable to our purpose regardless of their 
botanical names. 

The different kinds vary greatly in growth habit. In height they 
range from three to ten or twelve feet. They have compound leaves 
with three leaflets that vary in shape from blunt oval to long 
pointed. The seeds vary in size from about a sixteenth to an eighth 
of an inch long and in color from a mottled brown and purple to 
black. There is but one seed in each pod. The pea-like flowers 
range from light pink to lavender and occasionally white and bloom 
during the last half of the summer until early fall. 


Northern Use Restricted by Late Seed Maturity 


The farther north lespedezas are used, the earlier come the killing 
frosts and the less likely are the seeds to attain ripeness. If the 
seeds do not ripen there is no food for quail or any other seed eat- 
ing game bird. In observing early plantings it was soon discovered 
that those in Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland had poor seed 
crops in some years. Most of the plantings made in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and southern New England produced a seed crop only 
occasionally, in years of delayed frosts. This limited area of use 
made the common strains of the lespedezas then available of little 
use to the ringneck pheasant since they could not be depended upon 
to make seed in most parts of the pheasant’s range. 


Pheasants Shown to Thrive on Bicolor Too 


During the same period, the late thirties and early forties, when 
some of the facts regarding the use and range of the shrub les- 
pedezas were being learned, tests and observations were being made 
on their possible value to other game species besides the bobwhite. 
Feeding tests with both quail and pheasants were conducted co- 
operatively by the Pennsylvania Game Commission and the Soil 
Conservation Service using both bicolor and L. cyrtobotrya. They 
showed that both birds liked the seeds of both these species and 
that the feed was as good nutritionally as scratch grain in sustaining 
the birds’ weight in winter. Subsequent tests by the U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service at Patuxent Research Refuge in Maryland have 
shown that quail like some of the other kinds of shrub lespedeza 
seeds about equally well. Field observations have also established 
that the leaves and bark of bicolor are good foods for deer and 
cottontails. . 

The findings that the common strains of the shrub lespedezas then 
in use—bicolor, cyrtobotrya and to a lesser extent, thungergii and 
formosa—failed to produce dependable seed crops in most of the 
pheasant’s range stimulated our search for a good bush lespedeza 
that would do so. Pheasant management direly needs a perennial 
food plant to improve the winter habitat. The need and desire for 
better lespedezas for the more northern range became so urgent 
that concerted effort was begun to locate or develop suitable kinds. 


Improvement Methods 
Realizing that only a few of the shrub lespedezas had been tried 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO STOCKMAKING 


HE principal fault of most books and 

articles on gunstock finishes is that they 
contain too much information. By the time 
the amateur stockmaker has finished the first 
page he is invariably lost in the maze of 
hints, “secrets,” instructions, recipes and 
formulas, and the usual result is a plain 
varnish finish straight from the directions 
on the can. 


In order to eliminate this confusion I'll 
attempt to describe only a few simple, but 
practical finishes. From this group you should 
be able to find one that suits you. 


Before we get too far under way let’s 
settle this argument about what constitutes 
a good stock finish. Most gun cranks agree 
that the most desirable characteristics are 
as follows: 


By E. STANLEY SMITH 
PART V: FINISHING THE STOCK 


1. Protection. 
2. Durability. 
3. Beauty. 

Naturally, the ability to protect the wood 
from the deteriorating effects of moisture, 
etc., is the primary requisite. A finish must 
also be durable—retaining both its good 
looks and its protective qualities indefinitely. 
As for beauty, this characteristic is a must. 
No treatment, regardless of its other quali- 
ties, should be considered satisfactory unless 
it greatly enhances the appearance of the 
gun. It must be neither black and lifeless, 
as are too many oil finishes, nor boldly shiny, 
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like a cheap varnish finish. It should have 
a smooth, flawless surface with a soft luster 
—accenting, rather than dimming the color 
and figure of the grain. 

For years admirers of firearms have kow- 
towed reverently at the mere mention of , 
London Oil Finish, haughtily ignoring other 
really admirable stock finishes. So blinded 
were they by the glowing reputation of an 
oil finish that they would have no other, yet 
not one in ten would know an oil finish if 
they fell over it. In recent years a few of 
our most gifted stockmakers have risked 
being drawn and quartered by debunking 
this myth, and the oil finish is now known 
for what it is—possibly the finest finish ex- 
tant, but assuredly not the only good one. 

The oil finish has its share of faults. For 
instance, it will usually ruin a soft, porous 
stock because this type wood soaks up too 
much oil, darkening the wood to such an ex- 
tent that it practically obliterates the natural 
color and figure. There are ways to prevent 
this darkening, but they are not always satis- 
factory. Then too, if applied during humid 
or damp weather there is a chance it may 
retain a measure of stickiness that is not 
exactly desirable. Another disconcerting 
feature is the fact that rain drops will often 
cause white spots to appear in the finish. 
The chief objection, however, seems to be 
the length of time required to complete the 
job. 

On the other hand, a London oil finish, 
properly applied to the right kind of wood, 
is unmatched in beauty—it enriches the wood 
in a way unequalled by any other. It pene- 
trates deeper than most other finishes; con- 
sequently cannot peel or chip off and ex- 
pose the wood to the action of moisture. 
Because of this characteristic it will not 
exhibit the unsightly scars often found 
on ordinary varnish finishes after being 
scratched or scraped. 

A good oil finish is not difficult to produce. 
The first step is to swab a generous amount 
of raw linseed oil on the stock, applying 
enough so that it drips off the wood. By 
heating both the stock and the oil before- 
hand penetration will be greatly increased. 
Allow it to stand for at least a week—the 
oil must all be absorbed and completely 
hardened. If the wood is exceptionally hard 
and light in color repeat the application of 
hot oil and allow it to harden as before. 
Remember throughout the treatment that 
before each coat of oil is applied the pre 
ceding coat should have been allowed to dry 
thoroughly. If this isn’t done the finish will 
always be a bit sticky and the wood wil 
absorb far too much oil. 


When the raw oil has hardened rub on 
a moderate coating of boiled linseed oil and 
allow it to dry for at least several days 
Don’t use too much oil—just enough to leave 
a thin coating on the wood. ; 

Continue these applications of boiled oil, 
rubbing each one into the wood with the 
palm of the hand. If the coat builds uP 
faster on the sides of the stock than on the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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HIDES IN THE WELL 


By MILES L. REEDER, Game Protector, District E-17 


HE “Old Oaken Bucket” was not the 
only thing in the well. 

One September morning in 1926 I started 
on a hunting trip that took one and a half 
months to finish. The trip kept me from 
hearing a broadcast of the first “Dempsey- 
Tunney Championship Heavyweight Fight.” 

I hunted on Spruce Run in Union County, 
on Pine Creek at the border of Centre and 
Union Counties, and on Elk Creek in Centre 
County. 

When I hunt, I always keep a weather 
eye open for all signs of game-law viola- 
tions. I noticed an open well on an aban- 
doned farm. A duty of a Game Protector 
is to see that open wells are covered. 

Therefore, I secured a long pole to de- 
termine the depth of the well. As I stirred 
the water, I found the well was the dump 
for a group of deer killers. I counted seven 
hides. There were other “hides” I was hunt- 
ing from that moment on. 

The first step was to find the owner of the 
farm. The owner was determined. A hunt- 
ing camp that was being used more than 
usual was found. 

One evening, after a rain shower, I fol- 
lowed car tracks to the farm. My belief 
was that the well, the farm house and the 
hunting camp were all being used for the 
illegal hunting of deer in that valley. My 
thoughts were correct. 

Those were the days of the Model T Ford. 

used a small pick-up truck. I hunted 

HIDES nearly every night for six weeks. 


Assistance was given to me from the Super- 
visor’s Office and by Game Protectors from 
neighboring counties. 

The hunt was carried on silently and care- 
fully in all kinds of weather. Frost, rain or 
sleet did not stop us. The culprits killed 
deer, butchered them and also made moon- 
shine. Illegal deer hunting and illegal liquor 
distilling seemed to be the most important 
events in the lives of these men. Every few 
evenings some other man who thought he 
was a good citizen and whom the community 
respected would join the outlaws. 

We entered the barn one evening and 
waited for the outlaws to come to butcher 
a deer. If we had coughed, or sneezed, or 
moved, when they prepared for the butch- 
ering, we would have scared them to death 
as the average outlaw is a coward. We lay 
35 feet away in the haymow and looked down 
on their actions. The lanterns furnished 
enough light so every one could easily be 
recognized. 

They carried the water needed for the 
butchering from Elk Creek—two pails at a 
time. When the butchering was finished and 
the spoils divided, the hide was thrown into 
the well. 

The time for immediate action had ar- 
rived. I notified my Supervisor’s Office at 
Lewistown from my home at Mifflinburg 
and told him the kill was to be made. He 
said, “Tonight is the big fight.” I said, 
“This fight will be big enough for us.” 

We lost no time and soon arrived in 


Millheim, Centre County, with a warrant 
for one of the leaders of the illegal group. 

We explained our mission. The outlaw 
compfained of a bad headache. The effects 
of the illegal liquor were present. His wife 
entered the room. When she heard the 
story she said, “I am glad you have come 
as my husband loves to spot-light and kill 
deer more than he loves me. The desire to 
kill has so grown on him and his friends 
that the group is neglecting their homes. We 
wives have nothing to do except to sit at 
home.” 

As we went from house to house, store 
to store, office to office, evening was ap- 
proaching. The hour of the Championship 
Fight arrived. If we desired to hear the 
broadcast we would have to go to Belle- 
fonte. 

However, our work came first. We thought 
the best man would win the fight, and we 
thought we would do our best to break this 
illegal group for the benefit of all sportsmen. 

When the twenty-sixth outlaw had paid 
his fine of 100 hard-earned dollars, we ex- 
plained and described their actions to a 
group of them. We gave them the license 
numbers of the cars that had visited the 
farm and the cabin, the dates they had killed 
deer, the number of deer killed, the jokes 
they told, who they thought would win the 
Championship Fight, who carried the water, 
and how many hides were in the well. 

The owner of the farm stepped forward 
and said, “Where in heck were you?” 





OUTDOOR KIDS 


By HAL H. HARRISON 


die children found the nest of the grouse quite by ac- 


cident . . . the way most folks find the well-hidden 
home of this shy woodland bird. 

It was only a few feet from a path which the youngsters 
used often when going and coming from Little Buffalo 
Creek. But it was hidden under a log and at a point where 
it would not likely be disturbed by humans. 

Indeed, it was only because Billy decided to jump over 
the log instead of walking around it that they found it 
at all. 

“Holy smokes, what was that?” cried Billy as he heard 
a roar of wings and then saw a big brown bird vanish in 
the hemlocks on the hill above. 

“Looked like a pheasant or a grouse to me,” Jane 
answered. She had been standing on the path and had 
seen the bird flush. 

“I don’t think a pheasant would be around here. Must 
have been a grouse,” Billy declared. 






The children were just about to walk away when Jane 
suddenly turned to her brother and asked: 

“Billy, do you suppose that bird was on her nest? She 
never flew until you were almost on top of her. Do you 
think we should look?” 

“Well, I guess it’s time for grouse to nest. It’s May. 
Let’s look.” 

The children scuffed through the dead leaves and over 
to the big Y-shaped log that stretched across the floor of 
the woods at the base of the hill. ; 

Even though they were close and even though they 
were looking for the nest of the partridge, still they had 
difficulty finding it. The buff-colored eggs were not easy 
to see as they lay hidden in the bottom of a hole fill 
with dark brown leaves. The log immediately above the 
nest helped keep the bird’s secret too. 

It was Jane who finally spied it. On their hands and 
knees the children gazed into the treasure. There were 
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nine eggs, and although this may have been a complete 
clutch, the bird lays up to twelve. A nest of eleven eggs 
is quite common. Jane and Billy may have surprised 
the grouse while she was laying her tenth egg, or she 
may have been incubating. 


After this first encounter, the children were very care- 
ful not to scare her on other occasions when they passed 
that way. They saw her on the nest a number of times. 
Early in June, they found empty shells scattered around 
the nest and they were happy to learn that the little family 
had hatched successfully. 

The ruffed grouse was declared Pennsylvania’s official 
state bird by an Act of the General Assembly, approved 
June 22, 1931. The choice was a popular one for the 
ruffed grouse is typically Pennsylvanian, a native of our 
woodlands. 


The first time Billy and Jane ever heard a male grouse 
drumming in the spring, they thought it was an old motor 
gathering momentum. Indeed, Billy made the remark to 
his father that someone seemed to be having trouble start- 
ing his car. 

Motion pictures of a grouse drumming have settled an 
old argument . . How does he do it? The answer is 
that the muffled beats that we hear are caused by the 
wings beating the air, not by the wings beating his body 
as was formerly thought. 

The drumming is believed to serve two purposes . 

a challenge to other males and an announcement to 
females of his presence. 


The female does all the incubating and the little grouse 
leave the nest as soon as they are dry. The female assumes 
full charge of the family. 


Buy Another Dog? 


T HAPPENED the other day. Something 

that I knew was inevitable and for which 
I thought I was adequately prepared, struck 
and left me crushed. Our dog Snappy passed 
on. And I use the plural possessive for in 
many ways he was closer to my wife than he 
was to me. 

The void caused by the loss of an old dog 
pal can never be filled. Time, it is true, will 
eventually erase the poignant grief and sor- 


By N. R. CASILLO 


dog.” The dog, an ancient coonhound, had 
died a couple of days before. Examples of 
such devotion are not as rare as one may 
think, especially if the man is old and friend- 
less and a little “tetched.” The italicized por- 
tion was appended by a hunting pal of mine 
shortly after we read about the tragic in- 
cident. 

A plaint all too frequently voiced by those 
contemplating a purchase for the first time is 


that a dog has such a short life. One day 
while visiting a kennel, a prospective buyer 
viewing a magnificent Irish setter in a nearby 
run made that complaint to the kennel 
keeper. The latter’s reply was one that I 
shall never forget. “Why, that’s the reason 
They don’t have 


for their intense devotion. 
as much time to spread it.” 
Buy another dog? 
Well, what do you think? 





“cerned, and to a remarkable degree helped 





row involved, but it will be weeks and prob- 
ably months before that heavy tug at your 
heart will lighten. 


Since Snappy was mercifully put to sleep, 
coincidentally or otherwise, I encountered 
and read more articles written by those who 
had recently suffered similar bereavements, 
than I had previously seen in all my life. 


Most of the articles eulogized canine pals 
or reminisced about former hunts, compan- 
ionship and the hundred and one things with 
which a dog becomes associated in the activi- 
ties of a dog loving family. All of them hit 
a harmonious chord so far as I was con- 


to assuage the grief whose intensity was 
beyond understanding. 


Indeed, regardless of the particular slant 
pursued by the authors of the various articles 
they were. all helpful and comforting for the 
simple reason that they dealt with an expe- 
lence common to all concerned. 


Not so long ago a friend declared that he 
wouldn’t own a dog because one becomes so 
attached to it. He held the view of one more 
gifted in the handling of prose than was my 
friend, when he, after the loss of his dog, 
warned, “Never give your heart to a dog”; 
an admonition at which all dog owners who 
have experienced the devotion that only a 
dog can give, will scoff. 

Here in our county a year or sO ago, a 
recluse living at the edge of town committed 
suicide. A simple note found by the authori- 
ties declared, “I cannot go on without my 
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I have had several beaver dams to dig or 
blast out because they were flooding roads or 
fields, but never have I had one like the dam 


I got in February. Instead of blocking up 
against a bridge or culvert, the beavers had 
blocked up the stream under the bridge. It 
was about in the middle and there was no 
chance of using dynamite since the blast 
would have wrecked the bridge. The water 
was too deep to wade in and there was no 
room to work on the dam since the bridge 
was low. The water was even with the bridge 
stringers on the upper side and it was flood- 
ing the road in high water. I used hooks and 
long poles to remove some of the beaver cut- 
tings and sticks, lowering the water enough 
to dry up the road, but our only real hope is 
that the beavers were caught in trapping sea- 
son and spring floods will take out the bal- 
ance of the dam. If this doesn’t work, we 
may have to remove the bridge planking to 
clear the stream channel.—Game Protector 
Clyde Decker, Philipsburg. 


The toad’s tongue is attached in front, 
not at the rear of the mouth. This allows 
it to be flipped out from back of the toad’s 
mouth and as quickly flipped back to the 
opening of the throat. 





A farmer reported to me recently that two 
days following the close of the last deer sea- 
son, he counted 23 deer grazing on his wheat. 
Unfortunately, this farm and the adjacent 
woodland was posted against hunting. Dam- 
age from deer, however, is not restricted to 
posted lands since more than a few have 
mentioned the presence of deer on wheat 
fields. Deer seem to be more readily ob- 
served than small game—Game Protector 
Clarence Walker, Beavertown. 





We have a number of game feeding sta- 
tions located in my district and some of the 
feeders are located in quite remote areas. 
One of these is located on State Game Lands 
93 and when the road gets in bad condition 
due to winter snows, it means lugging the 
feed a distance of two mikes. This particular 
feeder holds about 30 bushels of grain, but 
we have a very large flock of turkeys work- 
ing on the feeder and it takes a considerable 
amount of feed to keep them going. 

During the first week of February I ob- 
served the feed was getting low and since we 
couldn’t get a vehicle closer to it than two 
miles, I sent out a little SOS. What a 
response! The Stump Creek Rod and Gun 
Club arrived, headed by the Secretary and the 
Treasurer, and there were two men for every 
bag of corn. One trip was all that was nec- 
essary to fill the feeder. The sportsmen were 
happy and so were the turkeys. The end of a 
perfect day!—Game Protector Claude Kelsey, 
Troutville. 


Early in March I was a guest ‘at an inn on 
the Lincoln Highway, one mile east of Cale- 
donia State Park. There I saw an amazing 
thing. Starlings accumulated on a golf course 
nearby and for at least an hour they arrived 
by the thousands, arranging themselves in a 
huge semi-tircle so that they faced about 
20 of their kind in a separate group. To me 
it looked like a crowded courtroom with the 
jury sitting to reach a verdict. After much 
chattering, a decision was evidently reached, 
following which the 20 or so birds rose as 
one, followed by the thousands of “court- 
room” starlings. The huge flock blackened 
the trees in which they alighted by the side 
of the highway and in flying over the Inn, 
they sounded like a terrific rain storm.— 
Charles Kistler, Harrisburg office. 


While driving between my home and Mt. 
Pleasant in December with my wife, we 
passed an opossum lying on the road which 
my wife thought was still alive. I went back 
to investigate and was surprised to note it 
had young in the pouch. The little possums 
were about the size of crickets. This may 
not be unusual, but it was the only opossum 
I have ever seen with very small young in 
December.—Game Protector Carl Jarrett, 
New Stanton. 
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On January 23 while checking muskrat 
trappers in the vicinity of Deer Lake, I was 
surprised to see a large bullfrog sunning 
himself along the bank of a small stream 
which flowed into the lake. After a cold, wet 
night the weather had turned unusually 
warm and the sun rays had evidently pene. 
trated some hidden crevice in the bank and 
lured him from his winter quarters. In spite 
of the sun’s warmth, the surrounding marsh 
was still frozen and he was probably ponder- 
ing this unusual situation. He‘made no move 
to escape as I walked quite close to him. He 
squatted there, blinking in the sunlight and 
I was amused by his expression of solemn 
thought, as though he might be wondering 
what he had done to merit such unseasonable 
treatment from Mother Nature.—Game Pro- 
tector T. W. Meehan, Uniontown. 


Mr. Charles Lichty of Rockwood told me of 
an unusual experience he had last deer sea- 
son. Early one morning, accompanied by his 
son, he drove to Glenco to hunt in the vicin- 
ity of State Game Lands No. 82. A short time 
after leaving their car, they became separated 
and very soon Mr. Lichty had killed a nice 
eight-point buck. After cleaning his deer and 
dragging it back to the car, he decided to 
hunt up his son, thinking he might stir up 
a deer so that his son could get some shoot- 
ing. He had gone only a short distance from 
the car when he routed a big buck. After 
the deer had made a few jumps, the man 
could see that it was badly wounded. Since 
the deer was going in the direction of his son, 
Mr. Lichty started to run after it to keep it 
moving that way. The deer ran only a hun- 
dred yards or so until it fell and rolled into 
some greenbriar and grapevines. When Mr. 
Lichty came up to it, the deer was on its feet 
again and, lowering its head, started toward 
him. Quickly the man moved back, and the 
deer then started off in its original direction. 
Mr. Lichty resumed the chase, but after a 
short distance, the deer was down again. 

When Lichty approached the second time, 
the deer got to its feet, lowered its head, and 
started for him again. This time the man 
didn’t move fast enough. He threw his hands 
up for protection and one point of an antler 
entered the palm, going through the flesh and 
raising the skin on the back of the hand. 
The deer fell again and Mr. Lichty managed 
to get away from it. Next, the man located 
his son and brought him back to where the 
deer had gone down. It had moved several 
hundred yards, but they were able to trail it 
and the son finally killed it. The big buck 
weighed approximately 175 pounds and had a 
19 point rack. 

Mr. Lichty’s hand has healed, but there is 
still a scar to remind him of one day's deer 
hunting —Game Protector L. B. Welch, Con- 
fluence. 
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A mother raccoon decided to make her 
winter headquarters in one of the local 
churches. Having located an opening in the 
roof eaves, she decided to occupy the second 
story and moved in last fall with the entire 
family. The minister, however, has served 
notice that they will be evicted this spring.— 
Game Protector Mark Motter, Harrisburg. 


Several years ago I placed a bird house on 
a tree near the cabin on State Game Lands 
No. 110, expecting to attract a family of blue- 
birds. This winter, while doing some clean- 
ing up after an ice storm, one of the men 
scraped the house with a branch. To our 
surprise, six flying squirrels glided from the 
box onto the trees close by.—Game Protector 
Elmer Turner, Centerport. 


Not long ago I received a report that there 
was a young lad of ten living within my dis- 
trict who is a victim of rheumatic fever. The 
only kind of meat the boy could or would 
eat was venison. His doctor expressed his 
desire to let the boy have all the venison he 
could eat. Shortly after I received this plea 
for help, I had a young deer killed on the 
highway. It was immediately butchered and 
I gave a portion of it to this little boy. Now, 
if all the game that is wasted in Pennsyl- 
vania were put to as good a use, I think 
everyone would benefit. The fact that the 
family of this little boy came and asked the 
Commission for the meat instead of taking 
the law into their own hands and killing .a 
deer out of season indicates that the Com- 
mission’s fairness is known.—Game Protector 
Dean Lesnett, Huntingdon. 


I have a cottage on the Logan State Forest 
in Huntingdon County. In spending consid- 
erable time at the cottage last summer, we 
were having trouble with wild animals 
carrying food away. About the middle of 
June my mother and I were awakened one 
night by a strange noise. I listened about a 
half hour but all was quiet again and sleep 
overtook me. About three ayem my mother 
called Me again and this time I heard some- 
thing crying in the night. There would be 
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some crying for two or three minutes and 
then silence for about 20 minutes. The cry- 
ing was not unlike the noise made by a 
pileated woodpecker. The location of the 
sounds could not be determined; they some- 
times sounded quite muffled.. I spent the time 
until daylight looking and listening. At 
dawn, my mother cried that “it” was on the 
daybed on the back porch. I peeped through 
a window and saw—a gray fox. It had the 
mattress on the bed torn to shreds. The only 
gun about the place was a .22 rifle. It was 
laying on the daybed on the back porch and 
the fox had included it in its nest. I slipped 
out through the front door, took a_ stout 
walking stick, walked around back. When 
the fox saw me, it just sat up. I moved to a 
good position and killed it with one blow on 
the head. At no time did the animal make 
any attempt to escape. A post-mortem ex- 
amination showed it to be an average size 
female that had been eating nothing but 
sweet cherries——Don Gramly, Altoona. 


During the past beaver season, while as- 
sisting Game Protector Jim Latimer, we 
checked a beaver dam on the Red Rock 
Mountain. We checked 21 traps which cir- 
cled a large beaver house. Six traps had 
been removed the day before, making a total 
of 27 traps. We were well assured that Mr. 
Beaver and his family would not leave that 
house to run such a gauntlet of steel, poles 
and wire that made him afraid of anything 
that looked strange—Game Protector Glenn 
Kitchen, Weatherly. 


Two Boy Scouts brought a dead rabbit to 
me in February and told me the following 
story: They had caught the rabbit in one of 
the box traps they had set on the Alliance 
College grounds. After removing the bunny 
from the trap, they put it in a cloth kag and 
left the bag on the bank of a small creek 
while they checked another trap. The rabbit 
struggled in the bag and went over the bank 
into the water. The boys discovered its 
plight, removed the bag from the creek and 
the rabbit from the bag, and proceeded to 
administer artificial respiration. After work- 
ing some time and obtaining no results, they 
brought the rabbit to me, wondering if I 
could revive him so they could collect their 
agent’s fee. An examination found the rabbit 
to be beyond help. It would have been in- 
teresting to watch the boys administer arti- 
ficial respiration to a rabbit—Game Protec- 
tor Elmer Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 


Throughout eastern Susquehanna and 
northern Wayne counties, there is again a 
serious outbreak of rabies in the fox popula- 
tion. Quite a number of people have been 
attacked and bitten while working in and 
around homes and buildings. In several cases 
farmers lost a number of heads of cattle and 
in several instances, dogs that have come in 
contact with diseased foxes: have had to be 
destroyed. For a time most of the anjmals 
infected seemed to be gray foxes, but in Feb- 
ruary about an equal number of red foxes 
have become diseased. This is a very serious 
conditign in this area and where or when it 
will stop, no one knows.—Game Protector 
Howard Hoffman, Susquehanna. 
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In looking over some of the daily notes 
jotted down in my Field Diary, I find the 
following: On February 21 I received a call 
from a woman who lives along the Susque- 
hanna River, telling me of a Great Blue 
Heron that was found frozen fast in the shore 
ice. The bird was still very much alive when 
I arrived, although its feet were badly frozen. 
I kept the bird at home in the cellar, but on 
the second day it died. On the 25th of Feb- 
ruary I saw four flickers and two Evening 
Grosbeaks along the river and on the 28th a 
flock of about 30 robins and meadowlarks.— 
Game Protector Al Kriefski, Lewisburg. 


While checking beaver dams in the Parker 
Run Section of McKean County on February 
17, I came across the tracks of a pair of 
otters. As far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, this is the first report of otter in this 
section for many years. I tracked this pair in 
and out of beaver dams for several miles 
until they finally decided to take off across 
country.—Game Protector Norm Erickson, 
Emporium. 


At birth a black bear cub weighs from 9 
to 12 ounces which is about 1/200 to 1/250 
of its mother’s weight. It is about 8 inches 
long, blind, and covered with a dark hair 
so thin that it is practically naked. 


The ear corn distributed by the Commis- 
sion last winter is paying huge dividends in 
the form of wild turkeys. Turkeys in the 
mountains, turkeys in the valleys, turkeys 
everywhere; in fact, Clinton County is prac- 
tically overrun with turkeys. Seeing these 
magnificent birds in such abundance is one 
of the greatest thrills of my entire 30 years as 
a Game Protector and as long as I have an 
ear of corn left, I'll put it to ’em—Game 
Protector Miles Reeder, Lock Haven. 
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Early in 1947 the Game Commission in- 
augurated’ a program aimed at providing, 
as well as improving, nesting facilities for 
wood ducks. The little “woody,” as they are 
known to most sportsmen, makes her nest in 
hollow cavities of trees, sometimes at a 
height of thirty to forty feet. Due to lum- 
bering, 
these natural nesting sites have gradually 
become less abundant, hence this present 
effort to increase nesting sites throughout 
those areas in Pennsylvania most adaptable. 


storms, stream bank erosion, etc., 


In Division “C,” comprising Northumber- 
land, Montour, Snyder, Sullivan, Union, Ly- 
Tioga, Bradford, and Columbia 
Counties, a concerted effort is being made to 
definitely increase the wood duck popula- 
tion by erecting 250 nesting boxes to aug- 
Proof of 
the success of these efforts was shown this 
(1949), when records 
show almost a fifty percent occupancy. 

Wishing to learn some of the habits of the 
wood duck while occupying one of these 
nesting boxes, the writer was instructed by 


coming, 


ment their natural nesting sites. 


past nesting season 


the Supervisor to make an effort to secure 
moving pictures. 


On May 4 I proceeded to Game Protector 
Case’s headquarters at Troy and was ac- 
companied by him to a beaver dam pond to 
check several wood duck boxes which he 
knew to be occupied. From these, one was 
chosen as having the best photographic possi- 
bilities. Game Protecter Case, who had had 
extensive experience with chickens prior to 
working for the Game Commission, took one 
of the 12 eggs from the box, broke it, and 
from the development of the embryo figured 
the eggs would be hatched in about two 
weeks, or about the 18th of May. 


Then on May 12th I returned to the site 
with Case and built a blind of hemlock 
boughs across the small stream from the box 
at a distance of about thirty-three feet. This 
was done so as to allow the hen to become 
accustomed to seeing it prior to my going 
there. 

On May 17th I occupied the blind and set 
up my equipment in the hope of obtaining 
pictures. Thru sun and rain from May 17 
to May 21 I sat in this blind during all day- 
light hours that were suitable to the taking 
of color pictures. My presence was soon 
noted by the nesting hen, but she was too 
busy with work at hand to be bothered by 
me. In going to and from the blind and 
while sitting there, I tried not to make any 
quick movements,’ or unnecessary disturb- 
ances. 


Each day I ran the camera just a little and 
this whirring noise would cause her to move 
her head nearer the opening in the box, but 
as soon as it stopped, she would seitle back 
and with the exception of the top of her 
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WOODYS UNLIMITED 


By John S. Shuler, Conservation Education Asst.—“‘C”’ 


head and eye, would disappear from sight. 
Various times as I observed her, she would 
seem to be very busy and this I believed was 
due to her turning her eggs. At other times 
she would push her bill and part of her 
head out of the hole as if to make sure all 
was well without, and one day when a pair 
of Woodys floated down the little stream 
that separated me from the box, she kept 
an eye on them, but otherwise did not ap- 
pear excited nor interested. Only twice in 
the four days I sat there did I see her leave 
the box, but on neither occasion had she 
returned by the time light conditions forced 
me to leave. 


When I went to my blind Saturday morn- 
ing, May 21st, everything appeared same as 
before; in fact I thought she was less active 
in the box than usual. About 11 A. M. I 
noticed her moving about, but thought this 
not unusual until I saw a little yellow puff 
of down jump up in front of the opening. 
That was the first definite sign that the young 
had hatched. From then on things happened 
fast. She became very excited, jumping up 
on the edge of the hole and apparently look- 
ing over the terrain beneath for a possible 
landing site, as the box was about twelve 
feet from the ground. This she did several 
times and each time she went back into the 
box I could see several little ones jumping 
up in front of the hole. Then finally a little 
one appeared on the edge of the hole and 
the mother hen pushed her out and it 
landed on the soft mud below. Immediately 





PGC Photo by Cady 
This is one conservation project where sportsmen’s organizations could play a very 

helpful and beneficial part by erecting wood duck boxes in their local areas where they 

know wood ducks breed. 


the hen followed and upon hitting the ground 
started calling to the others still in the box. 
In rapid succession the others appeared in 
the hole and fluttered to the ground. I 
counted nine. Knowing there were eleven 
eggs, I waited just a little to see if there 
were any more, but there wasn’t. 


It was my belief that she would bring 
her young directly to the water, but in- 
stead, and this was probably due to my 
presence there, she headed over land with 
them toward the swamp. All this hap- 
pened with such speed that by the time they 
had all left the box, I wound my camera, 
and took it from the tripod and waded the 
stream, she and her brood were gone and 
a search by Game Protector Case and my- 
self failed to locate any of them. 

A search of the box produced two un- 
hatched eggs which gave her a 9 out of ll 
score. One thing we noticed was the lack 
of eggs shells in the box, or outside, and it is 
our belief the hen must have eaten them. 

In twenty minutes everything for which ! 
had waited four days to happen was over. 
I was able to get some of this activity on film 
for others to see and enjoy, but if I had been 
able to record all that I had witnessed dur- 
ing the time of my observation, it would have 
been a most interesting tale. 

This is one conservation project where 
sportsmen organizations could play a Very 
helpful and beneficial part by erecting W 
duck boxes in their local areas where they 
know wood ducks breed. 
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HE flickering campfire light danced back 

and forth across the smiling faces of 
Dick, Jim, and Stan, as they sat around it 
making plans to go fishing on the ’morrow, 
in the lake at the foot of the mountain. 
Plans complete, Dick arose, suppressed a 
yawn and said, “Before I turn in, I think 
I'll take a walk over to the edge of the cliff, 
and see what the lake looks like by moon- 
light. It should be a pretty sight!” Jim 
and Stan, let him go without replying. Half- 
asleep they stared at the fire as it slowly 
burned down to dull red embers. 


Suddenly, the silent night air was split by 
a spine-tingling scream! Jim and Stan, 
came to their feet in one bound, wide awake 
and, casting scared looks at each other, 
muttered at the same time, “Dick, the cliff?” 
They dived into their tent, grabbed their 
flashlight, and set out for the cliff on the 
dead run, yelling Dick’s name. On reaching 
the cliff edge, they played their light beams 
on the rocks 200 feet below, where they 
merged with the lake. With a low anguished 
moan, Stan muttered, “Jim! Look! Right at 
the edge of the water, Dick’s body. He took 
the wrong trail and fell over the cliff.” 

MORAL: When camping in unfamiliar 
territory, never travel unknown trails at 
night. Make all exploring trips by daylight 
first, so that you will know where they 
lead to. 


Diana and her brother, Jack, after ad- 
miring the large rose-like flowers of the 
thododendron growing on the mountain 
slope above their campsite, decided to spend 
the afternoon collecting a few specimens for 
their biology class at school. On reaching 
the slope they found it fairly steep. The 
cnly way they could reach the flowers, was 
by reaching above their heads, getting a 
hand hold, then pulling themselves up to 
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DEATH STALKS THE 
CARELESS CAMPER 


By FRANK J. FLOSS 


where they could get another hold. Jack 
tried it first, he reached up, clasped his 
fingers around the roots of a tree and started 
to pull himself up. However, at that instant, 
Jack gave a yell, and let go quickly, as the 
ominous Bzzzzz of a rattlesnake sounded 
above him. Jack looked at the two small 
holes in the back of his smarting hand, and 
has face turned white. Diana, realizing what 
had happened started screaming at the top 
of her voice for her father. 

MORAL: Never put your hands anywhere 
when camping, unless you can see where 
you are putting them. Avoid putting them 
in blind spots. Contrary to popular belief 
rattlesnakes do not lie and bask in the di- 
rect sunlight where they are easy to see. 
They seek warm shaded spots to lie in such 
as depressions in rocky ledges, the shaded 
side of log, under tree roots, the shaded 
side of a large rock, etc. Play safe—carry 
a snake-bite kit with you when camping. 

+ taal ~ 

Big Jim Turner returned from fishing with 
o fine mess of trout from a nearby stream. 
He looked around the camp, but no one 
was in sight. “Oh well,” he thought to him- 
self, “I’ll fry myself a couple of these fish 
for lunch.” He cleaned two of the largest, 
put them in a skillet and set them on the 
gasoline stove. He turned on the gas, struck 
a match and applied it to the burner, but it 
would not light. “Darn it,” he exclaimed, 
“It’s out of gas!” He then took off the tank, 
turned it on end, and started to pour gas 
in it from a gallon jug. The gas spilled 
all over the tank. Mad anyway he let it spill, 
until the tank was full. Then putting it 
back in the stove, he pumped it full of air, 
opened the valve, and lit another match. 
This time tank, stove, and everything caught 
on fire, he pulled off his hat and tried to 
beat out the flames. While so engrossed 
the heat from the flames exploded the tank, 
and covered him with burning gas. They 
found his charred body that evening 50 
yards from the tent. 

MORAL: Never fill a gas stove tank with- 
out a funnel. And if any gas spills on the 
tank wipe it off before you light the stove. 
If a tank does catch on fire either smother 
the flames with a coat or remove the tank 
and douse it in a bucket of water, do not 
try to beat out the flames. 

» oe = 

All morning from their campsite Pete, and 
Henry, watched a porcupine as it climbed 
about a tree feeding on its bark, on a ledge 
some 500 feet above their camp. Pete said 
to Henry, “Let’s get our cameras and do 
a little mountain climbing, see if we can 
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get that porky’s picture.” “Ok,” Henry 
agreed, “Let’s go.” The way up to the ledge 
was very steep, so Henry let Pete get a 
little start before following him. He waited 
until Pete was about 50 feet above him, then 
he followed. It was tough going. They 
used boulders, rotten logs, brush and 
branches, to help pull themselves up. About 
halfway to the ledge, Pete looked down at 
Henry directly below him and said be- 
tween gulps of air, “Let’s rest a minute!” 
But at that moment the boulder he was 
hanging onto started to move. He scrambled 
out of its way. But Henry was not so lucky— 
the boulder hit him squarely and knocked 
him end over end down the mountainside, 
to land in a broken heap, on the flat below. 

MORAL: Never climb directly below 
another climber. Always angle upwards 
using boulders, logs, etc. against which to 
lean your weight when angling. 

Chuck and Mart, returning from a ground- 
hog hunt, leaned their rifles against their 
tent, and went about the business of clean- 
ing the groundhogs they had shot for their 
evening meal. The day was hot so they were 
in a hurry to get their groundhogs skinned, 
and into the protection of a lidded pot, be- 
fore the blow-flies had a chance to go to 
work on their meat and spoil it. Chuck 
laid his groundhog down on a log on the 
shaded side of the tent and started to split 
the skin on its under-side with his hunting 
knife. Just then Mart came around the 
end of the tent and stumbled over one of 
the tent ropes, the tent shook violently, the 
rifles crashed to the ground, and one of 
them went off with a loud bang. With a 
yell, Chuck dropped his knife and grabbed 
his leg, where a round hole appeared oozing 
blood. 

MORAL: Never set a loaded gun down 
around camp. 
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Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 


On February 24 the Hellertown Sports- 
men’s Association formally accepied the 
Kern Wildlife Collection from Dr. Thomas 
Kern and Miss Carrie Kern, of Bethlehem, 
brother and sister of the original owner. Dr. 
Samuel Kern, former druggist of Slatington, 
traveled throughout the United States and 
Canada to amass this collection under both 
state and Federal permits. The collection 
consists of song, shore, predacious, and game 
birds as well as specimens of many wild 
animals. Despite many ofiers from museums 
and collectors, the collection was donated to 
the sportsmen’s organization and a bronze 
plaque of appreciation was unveiled at the 
ceremonies in February. Trustee H. G. C. 
Hoffert of Hellertown has announced that 
this collection is open for study and public 
viewing to any group of Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and students, as well as other sports- 
men’s clubs. Arrangements can be made 
through Mr. Heffert. 


Cresson Community Sportsmen’s Association 


The Cresson Community Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation of Cresson recently concluded an 
outstanding year of activity and accomplish- 
ment, according to J. H. Connell, Publicity 
Chairman. The club house, known as the 
old Cressoretta Tavern, was rebuilt and made 
available for public use; a twelve acre dam 
was constructed and the resulting pond 
stocked with bass; a large swimming pool 
has been excavated and will be completed 
this year; and a public picnic ground has 
been landscaped. A list of projects for 1950 
includes rabbit trapping, construction of ad- 
ditional fireplaces and completion of picnic 
grounds, construction of a skeet range, and 
other improvements to be made on the 65 
acre tract which comprises the club grounds. 
During the past year the club also spon- 
sored a Boy Scout Troop and the program is 
to be enlarged in 1950. The organization also 
has an active Farmer-Hunter Relations Com- 
mittee working on the all important problem 
of more open farmland for hunting. The 
Association is currently headed by Paul 
Briel, president; Stanley Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent; and Gerald Plummer, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Blawnox Sportsmen Club 


In late January, officers. and members of 
the Blawnox Sportsmen Club held a venison 
dinner in honor of twelve members who had 
been active in the club for ten years or more 
and who were sixty-five years of age or 
older. President W. J. Troeger presented 
each of these members with a Life Member- 
ship card. They are to be exempt for all 
dues and have all the privileges of the club 
rooms and camp in the mountains on the 
Allegheny River. It was strictly an all- 
male affair but, according to A. J. Socher, 
Chairman of the Fish and Game Committee, 
the cooks served a real venison dinner with 
all the trimmings. This club was started in 


1936 with 8 members and now boasts of over 
700 along with a large women’s auxiliary. 
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Recently elected officers of the Spring Grove Sportsmen’s Club are: First row, left to 
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Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association 


On April 1 the Delaware County Field and 
Stream Association held its first Field Day 
for Junior Members. The junior members 
were divided into groups of five and given 
competent instruction at the High Power 
Rifle Range, Small Bore Range, Pistol Range, 
Plug Casting, Trap and Skeet Ranges. Al] 
of the boys were observed by a panel of 
judges and points were awarded for sports- 
manship, aptitude, and knowledge of the 
various events. The top ten became eligible 
to attend the annual outing of the “Brother- 
hood of the Junglecock” at Thurmont, Mary- 
land this month. All expenses to this out- 
standing outdoor experience are to be paid 
by the Association. The organization recent- 
ly celebrated its 12th anniversary. 


Towanda Gun Club 
The Towanda Gun Club recently held their 
70th Annual Banquet. Featured speaker of 
the evening was John Schuler, Conservation 
Education Assistant, from the Commission’s 
Williamsport office. 


Northumberland County Federation 


More than 200 sportsmen and Game Com- 
mission officials paid tribute to Bruce P. 
Yeager, veteran game protector in charge 
of Northumberland and Montour counties 
at a testimonial banquet last February 11. 
The affair was sponsored by the Northum- 
berland County Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs, embracing units in Mt. Carmel, Nor- 
thumberland, Sunbury, Shamokin, and Mil- 
ton. Harry Minnich, of Milton, Federation 
President, presented Game Protector Yeager 
with a U. S. Savings Bond in behalf of the 
entire Federation and Rodman C. Case, of 
Troy, oldest game protector in the Com- 
monwealth, presented the honored guest with 
outdoor clothing in beSalf of the Commis- 
sion employees of Yeager’s District. 
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right, District Game Protector E. E. Geesaman; John Sauter, president; Paul Riley, vice 
president; and Ray Klinedinst, secretary. Second row, left to right, Dave Hoover, direc- 
tor; Millard Stambaugh, treasurer; and Jay Yost, assistant secretary. 
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The Personality of Your Dog 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


T TAKES all grades of gun dogs to make up a canine world just 

as all kinds of people are required to complete the human 
cycle. Specific tasks are assigned to people best suited to ac- 
complish desired results, and so it is in the dog world. The 
Alaskan fur trader would be out of business without his “huskies,” 
the small boy must grow up with his spaniel, while the miss loves 
her Pomeranian, and police authorities require their bloodhounds. 
Just as the duck hunter needs a retriever, the quail gunner selects 
a pointer. The pheasant enthusiast relies on pointers, setters, 
springers, and the season grouse man swears by the setter. The 
fox, coon and rabbit hunter would be lost indeed without a pack 
of hounds. 

It is not difficult to select the bred of dog best suited to one’s 
needs, however, when we attempt to pick out the animal of our 
desired breeding that will harmonize with our own individvalities, 
the task becomes more difficult. For instance, we find a youngster 
who has killed enough grouse to acquire a deep love of the fine 
sport, then his choice of a grouse dog would be a young setter 
that could match his speed and endurance in the woods. 

A man of sunset years who loves to wander in the woods, re- 
living memories of other days, syncrunizes more perfectly with a 
slow dog of limited range. Since there are different grades of 
hunters we may as well expect dogs to come in various classes, 
and since man is a definite personality it is not absurd to expect 
your gun dog to have an individual personality. 

I have seen dogs so thoroughly trained their field performances 
were as if the trainer governed them by remoie control, and 
although faultless in the field some of the sublime love of hunting 
escapes. Such a dog is not allowed to develop his own personality. 
Wise trainers permit young hopefuls to run wild and free, thus 
developing range, courage, speed and brains. These youngsters 
Soon reveal their true characteristics to the master, thus enabling 
him to train each in an individual way. We may outline a perfect 
set of qualifications the dog must possess before we call him great, 
and he may be classed as a superlative animal, yet fail to place 
with other cherished canine companions of lesser virtues. 

My Jack was a powerful pointer and he followed the finest rules 
to the letter, yet he possessed a mean temper, and was a very 
selfish personality. I loved his speed, nose, endurance and his 
Perfection in game bird handling, but he was not one to deeply love. 

Bird hunting to me is not so much a science as it is a traditional 
part of my very existence, showered with ever green memories, 
pleasant anticipation, and abundantly endowed with sentiment. 
Give me a crisp autumn day, a few acres of hardwoods, a twelve 
double, and a dog that loves the woods as I do, that understands 
me and possesses a knowledge of grouse seeking, and ‘if he ranges 


(Continued on Page 31) 


USABLE ACCURACY 


By ED SHEARER 


ATTY BUMPO, Lew Wetzel, Morgan’s Riflemen and all other 

legendary figures of the long tube can now move over to 
the deacon’s seat. Even the great lead slingers from the vast 
frontier of Hollywood stand a fair chance of being vindicated. The 
next time you read of Buckskin Joe levelling off and crackin’ a 
squirrel in the head at 100 yards just assume a bored expression. 
It’s the eye or nothing at that range. If you insist on being a 
head hunter, you'll have to run the range out at least another 
hundred yards. The old elusive minute of angle combination of 
gun and ammo which every shooter dreamed of will only make 
you a paying customer to day—at least up to three hundred yards. 
This revolutionary state of affairs has been brought by a bunch of 
guys who call themselves “The Bench Rest Shooters of America.” 
Who’er they you ask? Well I’ve heard two versions. 

One is that some fugitives from the old long range gang finding 
game extinct by the discontinuance of the Camp Perry matches, 
teamed up with a bunch of bored varmint shooters. Said varmin- 
tiers being fed up with shooting for heads at a coupla’ hundred 
yards decided to shoot for whiskers only. They fell in with a 
crowd of wild eyed experimenters and the devil only knows where 
they'll stop. 

The other version runs that a gang from the Pacific Coast, up 
Seattle way, decided to find out why they were always behind 
the eight ball. No matter what size group they shot, from some- 
where would bob up a better. In fact much better. Being of 
skeptical mind they decided to find out just how much shoot 
there was in our modern guns. So they organized what they 
called an Annual Snipers Congress. They shot the works. Any 
rifle, any sight any rest and cartridge that was safe. They wanted 
the dope on just how accurate our best modern rifles could be. 
The results were illuminating. 

Not to be out done by their Pacific coast brethren, an Eastern 
group headed by the salty Harvey Donaldson of Fultonville, N. Y., 
put on a series of bench rest matches at the Pine Tree Rifle Range 
at Johnstown, N. Y. Now everybody is getting into the act. Today 
there are about one dozen groups spread out over the country 
who are holding annual matches. 


At first groups were running about one inch at 100 yards. 
Nothing to shout about. Like the measles we’ve had ’em before. 
But as time passed and the boys really got warmed up things 
began to happen. Take a look at this. 

This year at the Oil City Bench Rest Matches, Clair Taylor, same 
address, placed five shots in an .056 inch center to center at 100 
yards. This amazing string stands as a world’s record. Before 
this the same shooter had fired five shots in .187 inch center to 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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New Approach to Additional Food 
and Cover 

Early this spring the Game Commission 
started what might be termed an experi- 
ment designed to ‘improve wildlife condi- 
tions in the northwestern part of Pennsyl- 
vania. If successful, it will prove to be the 
forerunner of an extensive program that will 
increase game foods on many forested areas 
of the Commonwealth at a minimum of cost, 
compared to importing exotic plant species 
in an effort to provide wildlife necessities. 

Highbush huckleberry plants and others 
will be transplanted from State Game Lands 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, where they 
grow in abundance, to the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest to improve grouse habitat 
there. This highbush huckleberry, or blue- 
berry, grows to a height of 6 to 8 feet. It 
fruits profusely and makes ideal cover con- 
ditions. In addition, deer damage to it is 
negligible. This plant should not be con- 
fused with the huckleberry in the western 
counties which grows to 18” to 20” and is 
also known as “highbush.” In addition to 
huckleberry this venture will include other 
food-bearing species, such as mountain ash, 
grape, whitethorn, thornapple, and others. 

Soil acidity in the National Forest is be- 
lieved to be the same as that where the 
transplants originally grew, and climatic 
conditions are known to be comparable. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that 
the experiment will prove successful and 
that grouse and other wildlife will increase 
through the benefits of improved food and 
cover conditions. 


Pheasants for 1950-51 Release 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
approved bids from commercial breeders who 
will supply ringneck pheasants for spring and 
fall release in the Keystone State. These 
birds are in addition to the 60,000 it will be 
possible to raise on Pennsylvania Game 
Farms. The proportion, males to females, 
will run about 50-50, as it does at the Game 
Farms. 

These bids call for the purchase of 36,110 
pheasants for the fall, 1950, and 23,730 pheas- 
ants for spring, 1951. The introduction of 
ringnecks has resulted in a major sport for 
Pennsylvania nimrods. The purchased birds 
are considered necessary if the Common- 
wealth’s coverts are to be adequately stocked. 
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Rabbit Farm Program Progresses 


The Game Commission will pay from the 
Game Fund for 60,528 Missouri cottontail 
rabbits delivered alive and released in Penn- 
sylvania during the 1949-50 winter. These 
rabbits were transported from the west by 
truck in an attempt to reduce to a minimum 
the time between catching and releasing 
dates. Since last winter was mild, it is 
anticipated that survival will be consider- 
ably higher than has been the case when 
imported bunnies were released on snow 
during normally cold winters. 

During the past winter, Pennsylvania’s 
new rabbit farm program progressed nicely. 
Since last fall, when the plan was adopted 
by the Game Commission, twenty-two of 
these natural propagation areas have been 
established. Counties wherein the project 
will be tried out for later state-wide adop- 
tion are: Armstrong, Blair, Clarion, Dau- 
phin, Jefferson, Lycoming, Montgomery, and 
Susquehanna. ' 

A large number of inquiries on the new 
rabbit program have been received and 
many farms have been offered as propaga- 
tion units, testifying to the wide interest 
aroused. 

In many places the Game Commission is 
selecting areas that have been closed to 
hunting and, with the sanction of the land- 
owners, will turn them into assets as cot- 
tontail producers for open hunting territory. 
Farms and estates already offered as rabbit 
propagation areas have fair to excellent en- 
vironment. The acceptance of such rabbit 
areas will be only the beginning, however. 
Proper habitat management will be prac- 
ticed on them to bring about the greatest 
possible production. It is recognized that 
rabbit populations will be in direct ratio to 
the habitat present. 

In areas where the foundation stock is in- 
sufficient, native Pennsylvania rabbits will be 
released. In the words of one sportsman, 
“You can’t beat Pennsylvania cottontails for 
restocking in Pennsylvania.” 

When this propagation plan has proved 
itself the goal will be one such farm in every 
township of the Commonwealth. Then, it is 
anticipated, the surplus trapped from rab- 
bit farms will provide superior game ani- 
mals for restocking in the Commonwealth. 


Bill Threatens Pittman-Robertson 
Program 


A bill, which would wipe out the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration program by de- 
priving it of funds, has been introduced into 
the House by Congressman Harold D. Dono- 
hue of Massachusetts, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. 

This bill, H. R. 7569, which is now in the 
House Ways and Means Committee, would 
repeal excise taxes on firearms and ammuni- 
tion that, under the Pittman-Robertson Act, 
are allocated back to the states for wildlife 
restoration work. 


Under this Act, all states have been able to 
expand game restoration programs far beyond 
their unassisted capabilities. In many states, 
sportsmen now are able to enjoy hunting in 
areas which, without the Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration Act, today would be 
devoid of wildlife. In many cases, mere rem- 
nants of past game stocks have been rebuilt 
to the point where they produce harvestable 
annual surpluses. Notable is the spectacular 
restoration of the pronghorn antelope in the 
West, the enlargement of the natural range 
of the bighorn sheep, and the restoration of 
turkey hunting in states where America’s 
largest game bird had long been absent from 
the game lists. In the United States there is 
no useful species which has not benefited 
directly from the Federal Aid program. Sev- 
eral have been restored to plenty from 4 
status of near-extermination. 

If the Donohue Bill were to become law, all 
states would have to curtail their activities 
for the benefit of the sportsman. Many ex- 
cellent, established projects, which now are 
dependent upon revenue from the Pittman- 
Robertson Act, soon would be abandoned, oF 
the cost of hunting licenses would have to be 
multiplied to meet the demand. Plans for 
future expansion of wildlife restoration work, 
now in blueprint form, would have to 
junked. 

The Pittman-Robertson Act is one of the 
most valuable and most popular tax bills ™ 
the Federal statute books. Organized sports- 
men are firmly behind it, as was evident 2 
the outburst of sentiment which followed the 
President’s veto of its companion, the Dingell 
Federal Aid to State Fisheries Bill, 
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Better Farming Means More 
Wildlife 


That well-managed farms mean more farm 
wildlife has been emphasized by wildlife 
technicians for many years. Proof of this 
statement is seen in the results of an Ohio 
Pittman-Robertson Project, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 


The Oldaker Wildlife Restoration Unit is 
a 140-acre farm purchased by the state as a 
demonstration area. On it, the most modern 
farm management practices—contour farm- 
ing, crop rotations, liming, fertilizing, and 
border plantings—are used. Woodlands were 
fenced against grazing, multiflora rose hedges 
replaced many wire fences, and former waste 
areas were planted with lespedeza. Wildlife 
populations, almost nonexistent before, 
jumped the first year to three cottontails an 
acre, five squirrels per acre of woods, and 
quail to one bird per five acres. Muskrats 
migrated into the three-acre farm pond. Last 
summer small animal populations doubled. 
The quail density zoomed to a bird to each 
two acres, pheasants and woodcock multi- 
plied, wood ducks and coots nested on the 
pond, and six muskrat houses were built. 


Report on 1948-49 Fur Catch 
Issued by FWS 


Fur takes are decreasing while the popula- 
tions of wild fur-animals are increasing, ac- 
cording to Frank G. Ashbrook, in charge of 
Wild Fur-Animal Investigations for the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, in his annual re- 
port on the fur catch in the United States 
and Alaska. The report, issued as Wildlife 
Leaflet 315, is a free publication of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

“Warehouses are bulging with raccoon, 
opossum, skunk, fox and coyote furs,” Ash- 
brook says in his introduction. “These are 
the ‘unwanted furs’—according to the trade 
designation. A considerable number of raw 
furs are only worth 25 cents or less per pelt 
on the market, and, in some states, local raw 
fur receiving houses are not buying certain 
species of long-haired furs. 

“Some ideas advanced to build up the 
market for these long-haired furs including 
shearing, clipping and dyeing to make a ‘new 
and exotic’ product. Already, stylists have 
shown crimson and green fur coats. Experi- 
ments in the production of fancy leathers 
from unwanted skins also continues apace. 
Suede shoes, gloves, ‘chamois,’ billfolds, and 
unique bookbindings are only a few of the 
Products manufacturers hope to make out of 
such skins as raccoon, opossum and coyote.” 

Some operators of warehouses that are full 
of cheap raccoon skins have recently ex- 
Pressed the hope that “Dan’l Boone” caps of 
Faccoon fur—with tails flying out behind— 
would become a style-hit again with teen- 
agers, skiers and others, says Ashbrook. A 
revival of the old “Joe College” raccoon skin 
Coats, though, is not looked for. The labor 
Involved in making up a coat runs into too 
much expense. But the Daniel Boone cap, 
say the fur operators, would make a wonder- 
ful small home industry for many towns. 
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Legal Big Game Kill 








Deer—Legal Antlered Deer—Legal Antlerless Bears 

Counties 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
PARRAIENN $55.60 59 0 vidiv ce one 96 122 234 
Allegheny ............ 36 34 43 
PRIASONE oociciccc ce 316 326 425 
SN hesccrciatweies 63 69 56 
LS ee 541 677 Closed 
I ee Bai dias 5 195 275 847 
NM aoe fs Sara atcarer, 439 646 1,109 - as 
Bradford ............. 760 1,065 1,845 11 2 
Re 72 82 89 
ee ae ene 261 343 494 
OO ee 368 540 1,121 a4 a 
errr rrr Tree 994 1,253 2,331 58 58 
ES | a eisorss ose 295 404 628 1 1 
CONG. oi Svcsiosidsicss 1,529 1,798 3,714 9 11 
MNO ides Sse enc 43 52 41 a si 
CRI fa div Smee so seer 357 493 631 2 1 
er 1,372 1,602 Closed 5 4 
NY shkcidivanuees 1,308 1,645 2,434 45 54 
ae 274 389 669 1 
oo 348 487 715 
Cumberland .......... 165 219 420 
0 ee 305 377 714 
Delaware: ......665.6 9 8 7 a we 
| Rs 1,866 2,675 9,804 17 31 
RN Ss haath cata hie oira's % 246 319 361 
NE cle atiincieente ce 356 439 743 - aie 
PEED Setknaiunbasees 998 1,598 Closed 23 13 
PROM! sin ke Sate ce oes 236 349 Closed 
Aa Sey ee 231 349 Closed 
ee 20 45 Closed os 
Huntingdon .......... 752 1,119 1,742 1 
eee 413 572 754 - oe 
NE EPR 646 706 1,774 12 14 
I Giaiiusiaiee dunce 197 348 Q 463 - +“ 
Lackawanna ......... 187 310 onl 513 2 9 
Le eee 33 38 rs 32 
a 53 68 J 53 
Dn eee 115 185 3) 301 
EE i kg die oninin a ant 36 73 92 ae 
i ECCT 770 1,083 2,414 eis 4 
EE oc snxowkaeas 1,615 2,008 3,239 32 38 
eer 1,982 3,167 8,611 21 29 
Sr ee 101 174 222 ee 
MEE Osco ieecane autids 274 428 603 2 aa 
SO eee nae 648 970 1,890 13 8 
Montgomery ......... 19 25 30 
jo 45 59 121 
Northampton ......... 72 101 163 
Northumberland ..... 152 198 339 
ee 320 387 Closed 
Philadelphia ......... ee paths sees .- +. 
aoa atie aie een ea oe 959 1,091 2,270 40 21 
| RR eens 2,449 3,664 7,436 34 26 
SGWGVIRIN 6065 6dscescs 438 692 1,217 - 54 
nee 111 175 189 2 1 
OS ee ere 791 1,101 2,129 ™ fa 
SO ee 837 1,087 2,839 7 15 
Susquehanna ......... 421 629 783 se ard 
pO errr 1,367 1,957 2,684 27 29 
WER acnrs's baekcw cea 251 310 435 8 8 
NN ncn beeen dice 577 849 1,952 2 1 
MINIS Was ektiweennese 1,271 2,104 6,147 10 14 
Washington .......... 13 17 19 as - 
ME? ecinsceveitedesss 608 842 998 3 9 
Westmoreland ........ 584 779 1,167 + a 
Wyoming ............ 313 463 835 1 8 
err ae 56 81 32 - 
Courity Unknown . 33 62 158 ms 1 

ER Sass awces 33,608 46,602 84,121 388 411 
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Waterfowl Populations Decline, 
FWS Director Says 


While millions of ducks and geese remained 
in the U. S. last fall because of mild weather 
—instead of flying on to Mexico—and many 
sportsmen therefore were under the impres- 
sion that waterfowl populations had in- 
creased, the sad news is that continent-wide 
studies indicate waterfowl numbers have de- 
clined, Albert M. Day, Director of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, said in San Fran- 
cisco at the 15th North American Wildlife 
Conference. 

“It looks now as though instead of gaining 
ground last year, waterfowl populations lost 
some of the previous years’ gains. We not 
only took the harvestable crop, but also cut 
into the ‘capital stock’ of this year’s breed- 
ers,” stated Day. “I fear that the final totals 
of the recent inventory will show a popula- 
tion decline.” 


Service Director Day also expressed con- 
cern over the accelerated pace which agri- 
cultural drainage has assumed in recent 
years. As a result of government subsidies 
and technical advice, private landowners are 
destroying essential breeding and wintering 
habitats much faster than conservation 
agencies can rebuild and preserve them. 

Since 1942, almost 6,000,000 acres of marsh- 
land have been drained, while only about 
4,500,000 acres of waterfowl habitat have 
been developed by state and Federal con- 
servation agencies during the last 20 years. 

“To me,” said Mr. Day, “it seems more 
than mere coincidence that the waterfowl 
populations save been so slow in recovering 
during the same period that so much. of 
their essential habitat has disappeared as a 
result of this drainage program. 

“The ultimate purpose of this agricultural 
drainage program is to put more lands under 
cultivation. Why wouldn’t it be sounder 
public policy for the Government to pay the 
farmers for not draining their marshes? Pay- 
ments to landowners to encourage the pro- 
duction of ducks and geese and muskrats— 
which are always in short supply—might 
well lead to greater national benefits than 
to continue to deplete our soils to raise 
potatoes and cereals and eggs, which are 
hauled and stored in already bulging storage 
space.” 

Mr. Day also suggested that it might be 
better to leave the spring and summer run- 
off on the land instead of hurrying it through 
drain tiles to networks of ditches, then into 
straightened streams that rush with ever- 
increasing speed into swollen rivers that are 
damned for flood control and leveed higher 
and higher each year to protect adjacent 
farms and homes. 


Pheasants Prove Spring is Here 


At the Loyalsock Game Farm on March 27, 
Supt. Peiffer collected 40 pheasant eggs in 
the laying fields, on a 4 inch layer of snow. 
Peiffer said that this merely goes to show 
that “when the moon is right” pheasants will 
lay, regardless of weather. 

It has been Mr. Peiffer’s experience in 20 
years of game propagation that some pheas- 
ant eggs were laid, regardless of weather, the 
last week of March every year. 
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John Hamilton, Coudersport, trapped these two fine beavers on February 25 in Keating 








Township, Potter County. The large pelt measures 80 inches across and came from a 


61 pound “broadtail.” 
beaver season. 


Highway Toll of Wildlife 


Game Protector Clyde Laubach, whe has 
charge of an area of about 300 square miles 
in Northumberland County, recently made a 
report on wildlife killed on roads in his dis- 
trict. His findings are typical of those re- 
ported in other sections of the Common- 
wealth. 

In a 9 months’ district tabulation, the rec- 
ord reads: rabbits, 158; pheasants, 8; squir- 
rels, 7; deer, 29; skunks, 34; opossums, 68. 
The deer were handled by the officer or were 
authentically reported. The other wildlife 
species enumerated are only those that Lau- 
bach personally counted and do not, of 
course, tell the complete story of wildlife 
road-killed in his district. 

It is interesting to note that in the district 
reported opossums and skunks, which prey 
on the young or eggs of groundnesting birds 
and animals, are presently numerous out of 
proportion to small game ‘species. They met 
death on thoroughfares in this ratio: one 
opossum was killed for every 2% rabbits, and 
84% opossums for every pheasant; one skunk 
was killed for every 5% rabbits, and 4% 
skunks for every pheasant. 


In all, 2,777 beavers were harvested in Pennsylvania’s 1950 


The Falcons of Pennsylvania 
By Rosert D. McDoweELt 


During the period 1924-1937 a_ limited 
number of Duck Hawks, Pigeon Hawks, and 
Sparrow Hawks were examined by em 
ployees of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. Sutton, Luttringer, Langenbach, 
Latham, and the writer did analyze the 
stomach contents of 22 falcons. Their com- 
bined findings are tabulated below. 

The stomachs of 13 Sparrow Hawks con- 
tained 9 insects, 4 mice, and 3 passerine birds. 

The stomachs of 4 Pigeon Hawks co- 
tained 6 passerine birds. 

Nothing but avian prey was found in the 
stomachs of Duck Hawks. The breakdown 
is: 1 passerine bird, 2 unidentified birds, 1 
flicker, and 1 domestic pigeon. 

Although the latter two species depend 
mainly upon birds for food, their rarity ¢ 
titles them to the protection afforded them 
by the Pennsylvania Game Code. 
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Gallivanting Otter 


Old-time residents of Fayette County are 
revising their otter records. No such animal 
has been taken in that section since ’way 
back before. Robert Brownfield, R. D. 2, 
Uniontown, changed all that recently. 

Brownfield is a poultry raiser. He had 
been losing chickens mysteriously. He went 
out to check a chicken coop a few days ago 
and found an otter on the inside. The otter 
reared on its hind legs and showed fight. 
Brownfield slammed the door shut and hur- 
ried to the house for his gun. The otter 
emerged through a small opening into the 
chicken yard and made tracks across a 
nearby field. Brownfield finally got close 
enough to send a rifle bullet through the 
fur animals neck, killing it. He turned the 
carcass over to Game Protector Meehan, 
Uniontown. 

While it is known that otters travel in 
spring, certainly this one did not come all 
the way from northeastern Pennsylvania, 
where most of the Commonwealth’s otters 
make their home. A reasonable conjecture is 
that the otter in question traveled water- 
ways from the vicinity of Cooksburg, where 
a few otters are known to be living on the 
Clarion River and its tributaries. 


New York’s Water Shortage— 
A Conservation Lesson 


Shaveless, bathless New Yorkers living on 
rationed water are learning a hard lesson in 
conservation which the rest of the nation 
might well ponder, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. Although the situation 
has been. treated with typical American 
humor in the press and on the radio, it is 
only superficially funny. Viewed realistic- 
ally, the New York problem has too many 
characteristics of near disaster to be passed 
over lightly. : 

Yet there is an ironical twist which may 
contain an element of grim humor for cynical 
conservationists, for flowing by Manhattan 
Island is one of the largest rivers in the East, 
too polluted for human consumption except 
at its extreme headwaters. More fortunate 
communities have no occasion to gloat, for 
bacteriologists have been peering anxiously 
through microscopes at samples from dwind- 
ling municipal water supplies in many com- 
munities while, in some coastal towns, pumps 
are sucking from wells pushed dangerously 
close to the salt line. America, as a nation, 
through pollution, inadvisable drainage, and 
denudation of watersheds by faulty agri- 
cultural and forestry practices, has lowered 
its water tables and has fouled its surface 


Supplies; yet it wastes more water than it 
Uses. 


Americans will hear more of water con- 
servation in the future. As a nation we have 
labored too long under the delusion that 
drinking water is something that flows un- 
endingly from a chrome-plated faucet when- 
ever we need it. Water and soil are the two 
asic natural resources, and their conserva- 


ton—wise use—is vital to the future security 
of America. 
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The Marsh Hawk in Pennsylvania 


By Robert D. McDowell 


The question of whether or not the Marsh 
Hawk deserves to be protected in Pennsyl- 
vania can be answered by consulting Tables 
2 and 3, below. 

Because Langenbach, Latham, and _ the 
writer recorded each individual of each prey 
species their combined stomach analyses 
(1937-1947) are represented by Table 2. 

Earlier (1924-1937) Sutton and Luttringer 
summarized their findings by recording only 
the appearance of each prey species. Their 
analyses are shown in Table 3. 

The counties in which 76 specimens were 
taken are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Distribution Record of 76 Marsh Hawks 
Bearord 2 ..cic6ss i | | re 2 
BIBUOR os cieceeesites So TEMZCPNE§ oc ccccccs B 
Joo Ol: 2 Lycoming ....... 1 
0 eee a 
CONGO svisidiecans 3S MONPOG ....sc0c 2 
CH 5. cavesess 3 Montgomery ..... 2 
oN 3 Montoue .......0 1 
Columbia ....... 1 Northumberland. 1 
CrAWIOPE: ..cccece 2 Sehuylkill ....... 
Cumberland ..... 2) (SMI as pa ccinces 2 
DOA. 66626010 3S SUlVen .......5. 1 
DeIAWATE 2.620565 1 Susquehanna .... 1 
BERL cctec asics 1 Vemgnge ...<... 2 
co ee 1 Warren 6... cccs. 
OI ses scaiweev 10 Washington ...... 
PRONBNO 6:6 seece 3 Westmoreland ... 1 
Lancaster ........ 2 Wyoming ........ 1 
Lawrence ....... Pe) SEOME oc acwaccsues 2 
LeDANON 6.2600 4 





TABLE 2 
Diet Chart of 51 Marsh Hawks 
Food Occurrence Percentage 
DMPO can ealeacrcens 77 80.21 
Passerine Birds ...... 12 12.50 
Cottontail Rabbit .... 3 3.13 
Grey Squirrel ....... 2 2.08 
Chipmunk... .<.cescns 1 1.04 
oa Rd icra 1 1.04 
WOMEN. ciou ce cwiccees 96 100.00 
TABLE 3 





Diet Chart of 54 Marsh Hawks 


Food Occurrence Percentage 
ICONS Saralcdissxteccieaeas's 29 50.00 
Passerine Birds ...... 9 15.51 
Cottontail Rabbit ... a 8.62 
Bobwhite Quail ..... 5 8.62 
Red Squirrel ........ 4 6.90 
Grey Squirrel ....... 1 1.72 
ChinmmGnle .. ...<6. 6's Z 1.72 
Unidentified Mammal 1 1.72 
Di, ee 1 1.72 
Unidentified Bird r 1.72 
SNE Garten tccwnets 1 1.72 
NOUNS csacxasacees 58 99.97 





The marsh hawk usually nests in swamps and lays about five eggs. The young, shown 
here, fly when about a month old. Mice and small birds, supplemented with insects, 
constitute the principal fare during early life. 
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LOOK DOWN THAT LONESOME ROAD—from Page 3 





Now we have come to the larger trails in the woods where 
wheels or runners on sledges have cut into the earth. At some 
places these have degenerated into mere tracks, and the forest has 
almost grown over them because they were never so firmly packed 
as the footpaths: but they widen out occasionally to reveal their 
original use. That original use was as roads for wheeled vehicles 
or drags, to get back to remote farms or to take out timber or 
other products of the forest. 

I mean only those roads which have been abandoned, and no 
longer know any vehicular travel except by some venturesome 
berry picker or deer hunter who tries to drive “back in” as far 
as possible. This State’s wooded country is a maze of such nearly 
impassable “roads.” The very first settlers did not make them, 
because they picked out the best farmland available and the 
first crude roads leading to their farms eventually became the high- 
ways of today. The latter wave of settlers, who had to take second 
and third best, created these now-abandoned roads. When their 
farms failed, they moved out and their abandoned roads, plus a 
few fields that are returning to forest and the scarcely visible 
foundations of their homes, usually are all that remain of their 
high endeavor and hopes. 

I use such a road every summer as part of the way back in 
when I go camping. We start walking where the old road comes 
out on a paved highway, and in a few minutes we are deep in 
the woods and away from sight and sound of the outside world. 
This is a different world, a brooding world where there are few 
noises to break the long silences, and where time means little ex- 
cept for the alternation of night and day. The silent forest floor 
on either side is green and gold where sunlight filters through the 
leaves overhead and falls on the fronds of ferns creating light and 
shadow. Over the road the branches often meet and your path 
is a tunnel boring into the woods. 


Very few young persons feel this other-worldness, and sing and 
shout, or otherwise make noise in defiance of the quiet; but older 
travellers walk softly and speak in low voices. Why take chances 
on arousing the ghosts of the men who hacked the road through 
the woods, built their homes at its blank end, worked there, lived 
and died there with their families until finally one of them gave 
up in despair and loaded his family and belongings in a wagon to 


bring them back, defeated, over this very same road? We don’ 
even whistle. 


Here there are grouse to be seen. Sometimes they get up beside 
the walker and startle him with the sudden uproar of their takeoff. 
Occasionally, they can be seen some distance down the road, a 
mother and her young dusting in the gravel once pulverized by the 
grinding of heavy wagon wheels. These get up some distance ahead 
of the walker, and the beat of their wings is but a fluttering mur- 
mur in the drowsy quiet. 


We often encounter deer along this road, and once I was nearly 
run down by a startled doe. Three of us were returning from an 
overnight fishing trip along the river, and, at a point where the 
old road had banks on either side about three feet high, we scared 
up two deer on our left. One bounded away from us with white 
flag bobbing, but the other, apparently frightened out of its wits, 
dashed straight toward us. This was interesting until I realized 
that, if the doe continued on its course, it would go right through 
me. I shouted and waved my fishing rod, the deer swerved a bit 
and leaped across the road so close to me that she nearly grazed me, 

Such minor adventures are about the only ones met with on this 
typical abandoned road. There is surprisingly little bird life, and 
the only small animals seen are red or gray squirrels. About a mile 
and a half in we come to the road’s reason for existence—the 
deserted and fallow fields of the old farm. The forest has estab- 
lished beachheads of brush which thrust out into the unhappy 
fields and break up whatever regularity of boundaries they once 
had. 

No farm buildings remain, and the sole signs of former cultivation 
and occupation of the land are some patches of red raspberries 
which still produce sweet fruit, and a few forlorn domestic flowers 
growing wild. 

The road, deep-rutted and with long grass growing between the 
tracks, continues beyond the center of the farm a quarter mile 
or more to the outermost limits of the fields. There, where the land 
drops off steeply in its descent to the river, the old road ends, and 
we must take a narrow mountain path for the rest of our trip. 

There is scarcely a hilly section in the State where similar aban- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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THEY’RE DEAD—from Page 5 


During the five recent years when grain prices were high, 7,000,000 
additional acres went under the plow in North Dakota alone. 
That’s taking a lot of cover from the pheasants. Imagine what 
the loss to upland game birds and waterfowl has been on a 
national scale during the same years. 


Survival of the young birds is affected mostly by the weather. 
You may say that we cannot control the weather so nothing can 
be done about this loss. Remember, though, that good cover is 
a protection against the elements any season of the year. Poor 
survival rates may occur regardless of cover if rain and cold 
weather persist during the hatching season. But when favorable 
years do come will you have sufficient winter and nesting cover 
to provide for the increase in birds? A population is definitely 
limited by either the winter cover or the nesting cover—which 
ever is the poorer. Nature will kill off the excess birds by one 
means or another when the carrying capacity of an area is 
reached—regardless of weather, predator control, or hunting re- 


strictions. 


Winter mortality may not be high in normal years even in the 
northern states. But the shelter provided must be sufficient for 
the unusually severe winters that do come. Trees alone do not 
guarantee adequate protection. They must be planted so that snow 
will not fill the grove completely. In the case of so many of 
the shelterbelts planted by the U. S. Forest Service in the plains 
states in past years the snow has drifted throughout the narrow 
belt, leaving little or no shelter for the birds. 


The problem of the predator undoubtedly has come to your 
mind before this. Conservation and restoration through control 
of natural enemies has always been a popular subject. Volumes 
could be written on the role of the predator in game management, 
the success or failure of the expensive bounty system for control 
of predators, and related subjects. The point to be made here 
is that an all-out program to destroy all enemies that prey upon 
your favorite game birds is not only undesirable but may be in- 
directly harmful to the very species you are trying to protect. 
A program of local control is sometimes necessary and effective 
tut should be carefully investigated before being carried out. 


A prolific predator like the crow may be persecuted for years 
on a state-wide and national scale without much possibility of 





ernat can sportsmen contribute? First, get the facts on wildlife prob- 
ms. See who or what is killing your game birds or animals. 





Agricultural operations destroy most pheasant and quail nests and eggs. 


decreasing the total population noticeably. Likewise the coyote is 
well able to take care of the perpetuation of his race. But many 
of our larger birds and animals definitely should not be extermi- 
nated. The hunter must consider values to people other than 
himself. Balance the harmful habits of some of the condemned 
species—yes, even the Red fox—against benefits to agriculture, 
trappers and other persons, and the result may not be too one- 
sided. But that is hard for some sportsmen to understand or 
accept. 


A more dangerous accompaniment of an extensive predator con- 
trol program in a community is the feeling among the sportsmen 
that their job is done if a few hawks and coyotes have been killed 
or if a bounty law has been passed. The result is the postpone- 
ment of the only program that will permanently benefit their game 
birds—a “back to the land” program of habitat restoration. 


Game technicians admit that they have no cure-all for the 
shortage of game birds and animals. Experimentally and by public 
demand they have tried artificial propagation and restocking, refuge 
programs, closed seasons, bounty systems for predator control—and 
all have been found wanting. They have offered the paths of least 
resistance or satisfied the demands of the sportsmen in the past. 


Now the state conservation departments are working toward a 
basically sound program—preserving areas of suitable environment 
for wildlife and restoring in as far as is practicable a portion of 
the hundreds of millions of acres of habitat destroyed in recent 
years. No one state or national agency can do the job alone. It 
will require the cooperation of the State Conservation Depart- 
ments, the Soil Conservation Service, the U. S. Forest Service and 
all existing organizations that are working with the landowners for 
soil and water conservation. Increased wildlife populations will 
accompany better farming practices and a wiser use of our nation’s 
soil and water resources. 


What can you sportsmen contribute? First get the facts on 
wildlife problems. See who or what is killing your game birds 
and animals. Then back financially, politically and morally every 
program that will restore natural food and cover for wildlife. It’s 
going to be a slow job with no spectacular, immediate results. But 
look back ten, twenty or thirty years—compare your favorite hunt- 
ing spots of that time with their present conditions. Then look 
ahead as many years—and try to imagine what they will be like if 
we don’t get busy on a fundamental habitat-restoration program. 
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throat. The campers all sat up and answered 
his calls for help with jeers and derision. 
‘Look at Jack; he’s got ‘em again. Kill them, 
Jack; the air’s full of them .. .,’ ete. A 
white bull terrier with us, now rushed forth 
growling, and seemed also to leap at the 
man’s throat, then to shake himself. Now 
the man grew calm, and we learned that he 
had kicked out, not a pack rat, but a long- 
tailed weasel, which immediately had at- 
tacked him. It had run up his legs a number 
of times, aiming at his throat. He had 
clutched it and cast it off again and again, 
but it had persisted, and might have done 
him serious injury, but for the prompt as- 
sistance of the bull terrier.” 

Mustela never heard of the cliche’, “Dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor.” Seton 
relates an incident that shows how little dis- 
cretion one Westchester County (N. Y.) 
weasel had in his activities against a large 
yellow mongrel: “Bordering the road that 
ran by our house was a long wooden fence 
with upright slats about three inches apart. 
I was standing by this fence one August 
morning, and with me was a friendly yellow 
mongrel. I was waiting for the postman and 
the dog was aimlessly sniffing around in the 
grass. Suddenly I heard a yelp, and looked 
around just in time to see a weasel slip 
through the fence, while the baffled dog 
barked excitedly on this side. The weasel 
knew it was out of reach, but seemed in no 
hurry to leave. Instead it suddenly darted 
again through the fence, and jumped at the 
dog’s face. This surprised animal drew back 
his head with a yelp, then bumped his 
nose against the fence, as the weasel again 
slipped through to safety. The little beast 
seemed in no way inclined to seek safety in 
flight, which it could perfectly well have 
done. Once more it darted through the fence. 
But this time the dog was ready for it, and 
as it sprang, caught it in his jaws. One 
crunch, and all was over.” 

Soper, writing in Canadian Field Natural- 
ist in 1919, gives further interesting data of 
the short-tailed weasel’s indifference to and 
lack of fear of man: “One day I travelled up 
a long, dark timbered ravine, southeast of 
Edmonton. At the base of a big spruce, I 
had a set for ermine, which on inspection 
showed the bait stolen. A few minutes’ hunt- 
ing secured another hare with which to re- 
place it. The meat, being warm, was no 
doubt exuding a tantalizing odor to furtive 
nostrils, for, as I knelt at the trap, a faint 
rustle like leaves in a light breeze, attracted 
my attention. There was no wind, so I con- 
cluded that it was a shrew, but looking 
quickly, following a repetition of the sound, I 
saw a beautiful snow-white ermine sil- 
houetted among the dark roots of a spruce, 
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YOU WEASEL—from Page 7 


not three feet distant. It eyed me for a while, 
head held high and nose aquiver; then it dis- 
appeared. But the next moment, back it 
came, followed by a rapid series of dis- 
appearances and reappearances. I then laid 
the rabbit near the roots, and the intrepid 
little rascal ran out, bit into the meat, and 
retreated. After doing this for a while, he 
would pertly mount the rabbit’s carcass with 
his front feet, draw one foot up under his 
breast as if it were cold, and gaze me straight 
in the face. Ambition was now chasing away 
all discretion. His next move was to bite into 
the rabbit’s ear, and attempt its removal to 
the hole. The brave attempts, following this 
consuming desire, were indeed very com- 
mendable.” 

Weasels instinctively dart at the neck and 
throat, and their sharp claws enable them to 
easily run up a man’s trouser legs and shirt 
or coat. A countryman, walking the moor- 
lands in England, was attacked by a “colony” 
(probably a family of parents and nearly- 
grown young) of weasels, and had such diffi- 
culty driving them off and protecting his 
throat and face that he suffered complete 
exhaustion and had to be treated for shock. 
This man was no weakling, but a seasoned 
outdoorsman, who had tramped the moors, in 
all weather, for years. 

Three species of weasels occur in Pennsyl- 
vania: the large New York weasel, or stoat, 
15 to 18 inches in total length, of which 6 
inches is tail, and weighing 8 to 12 ounces. 
The short-tailed or Bonaparte’s weasel, 


weighing 3 ounces, 12 inches long, including 
4 inches of tail; and the tiny 7-inch Alle- 
ghenian least weasel, with a one-inch wisp of 
tail, weighing 142 to 2 ounces. These meas- 
ures and weights are for males; females are 
nearly a fourth smaller. 

These mustelids are not uncommon and are 
widely distributed in Pennsylvania in any 
wooded or rural district. Over 1,000,000 were 
presented for Bounty from 1915 through 1935, 
with 88,578 representing the peak annual take 
(1933-34). Their fur is now valuable, so the 


trapper fares well, in addition to the $1.00 °‘ 


bounty; 22,323 were trapped in 1946-47. 

The least weasel was not recorded in the 
Commonwealth until 1900, when Samuel 
Rhoads named it Putorius Allegheniensis, 
although the specimens were taken in Wash- 
ington County in 1885 or 1886. They came to 
light in 1899 in response to a circular dis- 
tributed throughout the State, asking for in- 
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formation about rare mammals. Female leas 
weasels with young have been found jp 
Pennsylvania in October, January and Feb. 
ruary, which indicates extremely varied sea. 
sons of birth or more than one litter a year, 
This situation differs sharply from the habits 
of the other Mustelidae. Four to six form q 
litter. 

Young of Bonaparte’s and New York wea- 
sels number five or six and are born in late 
April or early May. Nests lined with mouse 
fur, dead grasses and dry leaves have been 
found in ground squirrel burrows, in stone 
walls, in hay mows and under tree roots. 
John Burroughs, the old sage of “Slabsides,” 
excavated an elaborate den with a labyrinth 
of galleries, dining halls, back alleys and 
tunnels, under the spreading roots of an old 
chestnut. 

Weasels, in pursuit of prey, do not hesitate 
to plunge into water and swim vigorously, 
They have been thus observed, chasing chip- 
munks and_ squirrels, with the rodents 
coming out ahead in the swimming race. 


Weasels squeak and chatter when angry. 
They are known to purr and to coo, softly 
and musically. 


The value of his coat gives the weasel one 
serious enemy—man. For instance, 359,334 
ermine skins were marketed in Canada in 
1922-23. Other enemies would include other 
weasels, the pine marten, foxes, coyotes, great 
horned, barred and snowy owls and rough- 
legged, red-tailed and goshawks. However, 
the weasel’s meat is too strong and tough for 
most carnivores, except in starvation periods. 

Good photographs of weasels are rare—the 
little beasts move too rapidly. One of the 
best I’ve ever seen is of an ermine, taken by 
Wendell Chapman in winter in the Yellow- 
stone. This photograph appears in Wilder- 
ness Wanderers, by Wendell & Lucie Chap- 
man, Scribners, 1937. Three excellent photo- 
graphs of a semi-captive weasel appeared in 
Nature Magazine for January 1929. They 
were taken by Gayle Pickwell and show the 
animal in most characteristic poses. 

Louis Agassiz Fuertes has some fine weasel 
paintings’ in National Geographic's “Wild 
Animals of North America.” Paul Bransom 
and Lynn Bogue Hunt have both made 
striking weasel illustrations. But the old 
master, Charles Livingston Bull, is supreme 
in catching with his superb draughtsmanship 
the lithe movements and snake-like attitudes 
of the little brown and white death. 





RUNNING ON SNOW -: 
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SHRUB LESPEDEZAS—from Page 9 


in the colder sections of the country and these not very fully, biol- 
ogists of the Soil Conservation Service and the state game commis- 
sions developed plans to test more widely these and all other avail- 
able bush types. Material for these trials was obtained mainly 
through the Nursery Division of the Soil Conservation Service from 
accessions under initial observation at its various nurseries. They 
consisted for the most part of early introductions that had been 
grown for some years at the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Experiment Farm at Arlington, Virginia, and of species secured 
later from technical seed exchange contacts in China and Japan, 
and from arboretums in this country. 


Some of the early trial plantings were placed with farmer co- 
operators in soil conservation projects and in soil conservation dis- 
tricts. Beginning in 1939, however, the field testing has been 
conducted almost entirely as cooperative ventures with state game 
commissions and state agricultural experiment stations, and located 
on state and Federal lands. In Pennsylvania, for example, the ear- 
lier tests were made on Pennsylvania State Game Lands in Lebanon 
and York Counties. They since have been extended to other units 
in many parts of the state. After eleven years, these trials are show- 
ing definite results. We know much more about the characteristics 
and habits of the various species and of their ability to succeed on 
various soils and in different areas. 


Most of the early farm plantings contained only bicolor and 
L. cyrtobotrya. Other species included in the cooperative trials 
are: L. thunbergii; L. formosa; L. robusta; L. japonica intermedia; 
L. maximowiczi; and L. kiusiana. It should be noted that the names 
under which some of these lots of plants were received and planted 
are in doubt. For example, it seems quite likely that some of the 
ones labeled formosa are actually a strain of L. japonica. This prob- 
lem of taxonomy is of little concern to us so long as we finally get 
the kinds of plants to do the conservation job. Still other species of 
the woody lespedezas are now in test for initial observation at the 
National Observational Nursery of the Soil Conservation Service, 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Maryland. As soon as any 
of these show promdse and enough plants are available they will be 
included in the cooperative field tests. 

Some selections of cyrtobotrya, thunbergii and formosa are still 
being studied but for the most part these species do not appear to 
have the qualities needed for northern use. The germination and 
stand development of cyrtobotrya in field plantings has been very 
erratic, not nearly as dependable as bicolor. It is generally a little 
earlier in maturing seed than common bicolor but is not as early as 
some of the selections of other species. Thunbergii seems to be 
definitely too late maturing for use farther north than Maryland. 
The trials of formosa have been very inconsistent, some being quite 
early seeding but most about like regular bicolor. There is some 
evidence that formosa may not be as long lived as the other species. 

Little is known yet of the species L. maximowiczi and L. kiusiana. 
What is known is not particularly encouraging. Their growth form 
is quite open and the time of seed ripening is quite late. 

The three species that look best at this time are bicolor, L. japo- 
nica and L. robusta. Strains of each of them ripen their seed well 
before the first of October. They all appear to be hardy well north 
into New York and New England and to produce consistently good 
stands on a wide variety of soils. Bicolor and robusta are large 
plants ranging from eight to twelve feet high. Japonica is a much 
smaller type, its height being from four to six feet. The first two 
have mottled brown-purple seeds while the latter has black seeds. 
The japonica dies to the crown each year whereas the better strains 
of bicolor and robusta maintain most of their top wood. 

More recently effort has been made to capitalize upon the results 
of the earlier field trials by extending them to include individual 
plant evaluation and the perpetuation of desirable qualities of lead- 
ing selections. For example, bicolor hardens its seed about the sec- 
ond week of October. Obviously this is too late to miss the early 
killing frosts in most of Pennsylvania and the other northern states. 
On the other hand it has been observed that out of thousands of 
plants in a block there occasionally is a specimen that ripens its 
seed exceptionally early and holds it on the bush exceptionally late. 

amination by the writer of several acres of bicolor, cyrtobotrya 
and thunbergii on Ross Brown’s farm in Bedford County, Pennsyl- 
Vania last mid-July revealed six bicolor plants then in full flower a 
Month ahead of the usual time. Similarly, two years ago three 





USCS Photo 
Test plots of several species of shrub lespedezas on Pennsylvania State 
Game Lands at Mt. Gretna, Lebanon County. Cooperative tests between 


conservation agencies have demonstrated the merits of these plants and 
have aided in finding superior strains. 


plants of L. cyrtobotrya that made their seed very early were found 
in a planting on the Mt. Gretna Game Lands in Lebanon County. 

Assuming that such characteristics are transmitted, to a degree at 
least, to the offspring, these mature plantings are examined sys- 
tematically to locate early flowering and early maturing varieties. 
The selected plants are carefully described, tagged and the seed 
collected. These data are then correlated with such influencing fac- 
tors as site conditions and period of average killing frost. 

These individual plant selections are then propagated at the Na- 
tional Observational Nursery. The resulting seedlings are used in 
two ways. A definite number of each selection is placed under test 
at Beltsville in comparison with other species and strains of defi- 
nitely known vegetative and fruiting habits. The remainder go back 
to the field and are incorporated in the cooperative trials for com- 
parison with the parent stock and other varieties being tested. Thus 
the earlier field tests and the subsequent individual plant evaluation 
combine to give impetus to the cooperative effort to find and make 
available for general conservation use the earliest, most persistent 
fruited, highest yielding shrub lespedezas. 


By this selection process have come some of the best of the vari- 
eties for planting in the northern states. Two selections of bicolor, 
one of them being of a subspecies called L. bicolor japonica, both 
made from plantings at the Beltsville station, are especially en- 
couraging. One of these selections is both early maturing and 
heavy producing of seed. It will soon be described by Dr. Frank 
Crider, director of the observational nursery. Another Beltsville 
type of L. japonica of subspecies intermedia seems equally good for 
the smaller statured species. It seems likely that the best of all 
these woody lespedezas will be suitable for planting over much of 
our eastern pheasant range. 


Supply of Improved Lespedeza Stock Being Increased 


Bicolor lespedeza seed and plants have been in great demand for 
quail and other wildlife habitat development for years. Even now 
it is not possible to meet this demand despite the production of 
tons of seed and millions of seedlings each year. It will be quite 
a while before the production of the new varieties for northern 
use begins to fill the need. As a matter of fact, every available 
seed of these new strains is now being used in nurseries to grow 
seedlings. These seedlings have been planted for testing and seed 
increase, mainly on public lands. Beginning in the Spring of 1950, 
some plants of the new types will be distributed to interested 
farmers in soil conservation districts in order to get confirming 
trials under all kinds of field conditions. The majority of the 
plants of the proven types will still go to make seed production 
blocks, mostly to state conservation agencies on a cooperative basis. 
In Pennsylvania, these will include the Game Commission and the 
Department of Forests and Waters. 
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end grain at the front of the pistol grip and 
the nose of the comb, buff off the sides with 
fine abrasive paper until the more absorbent 
end grain catches up with it. In this way 
you will prevent the formation of an un- 
even finish. 

Gun nuts often bemoan the fact that real, 
honest-to-gosh kettle-boiled linseed oil is 
nearly impossible to obtain, but the truth 
of the matter is that commercial boiled lin- 
seed oil is better for this purpose than the 
old fashioned stuff. The commercial oil is 
not boiled at all, but instead has a drier 
added, causing it to harden in a fraction of 
the time required for either raw or genuine 
boiled linseed oil. 

When the pores of the end grain are com- 
pletely filled you must quit sanding and 
build up a good smooth coating of hardened 
oil over the entire stock. When the finish is 
complete all pores should be filled flush with 
the surrounding wood. If your stock con- 
tains rather large pores it may be necessary 
to sand the whole stock several times be- 
tween coats until they are satisfactorily 
filled. 

The final operation consists of rubbing 
down the surface with rottenstone. Tack a 
piece of heavy felt over a wooden block as 
shown in fig. 1. Dip this pad in olive oil, then 
in rottenstone, and rub it over the entire 
surface of the stock. Polish with the grain 
and continue until every square inch of the 
finish has a smooth, subdued gloss. This is 
the celebrated dull oil finish. 

Don’t get so blamed enthusiastic about a 
London oil finish that you forget my warn- 
ing about trying it on dark, soft wood. 
Frankly, this treatment is not suitable for 
most American walnut, the majority of which 
soaks up about a gallon of oil and winds 
up looking about as handsome as a creosote- 
saturated telephone pole. However, if Old 
Man Tradition has a strangle hold, on you 
there is one way you can have an oil finish 
on your new stock of soft wood. Slap on 
a coat of hot raw linseed oil to color the 
stock. When this is dry fill the pores with 
paste wood filler, following the directions on 
the label. After wiping off the filler across 
the grain allow it to dry thoroughly, then 
remove all traces of it with fine sand paper. 
Now apply boiled oil as previously described. 
You will find the filler prevents further 
darkening of the wood, but, because it also 
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prevents perfect binding of the wood and 
the boiled linseed oil, it isn’t auite as durable 
as the regular treatment. 


A better finish for dark, porous wood is 
the varnish-over-oil method. In fact, despite 
the unmerciful panning varnish has received 
at the hands of the oil finish lovers, this 
finish is considered by some of our best 
stockmakers to be equal to the London oil 
finish for any type wood. 


In the first place, their objections to 
varnish on the grounds that it is easily 
chipped and scratched are based on ordinary 
varnish, not on the finest grade marine spar 
varnish which we will use for this job. 
Furthermore, good spar varnish is practic- 
ally unaffected by weather or climatic con- 
ditions, and if properly applied will take 
quite a beating before it shows any un- 
sightly battle-scars. In addition, this finish 
will give Miss London oil finish some tough 
competition in any beauty contest—she’s 
really a neat dish. 


Here’s how it’s done. First sop on a heavy 
coat of hot linseed oil as before. If your 
stock is still too light in color rub in a bit 
of walnut or mahogany oil stain and allow 
this mixture to dry thoroughly. Follow this 
with a generous coating of boiled linseed oil, 
rubbing it into every pore and wiping off 
the surplus with a rag. Now, before this last 
application has dried rub on a coat of spar 
varnish, using a swab like the one in fig. 2 
made of a ball of cloth scraps wrapped in a 
single layer of lint-free cloth and tied with 
a string at the top. Rub in the varnish 
briskly and thoroughly, causing it to pene- 
trate deeply and unite with the oil to form 
a practically chip-proof finish. 

When the varnish is as hard as it will get 
smooth off the stock with fine sand paper, 
wipe off the dust, and rub on more varnish 
as before. Sand when dry and repeat until 
the pores are completely filled. When cutting 
down the varnish allow only a thin coat to 
remain to avoid piling up a thick layer of 
varnish that is neither pretty nor durable. 
When the pores are filled and even with the 
surface sand all parts of the finish to a 
uniform thickness. 

Now take a swab like the one you used 
for varnish and dip it into some raw linseed 
oil, then into powdered pumice. Rub the 
stock with this abrasive until the finish is 
glass smooth with no suspicion of bubbles or 
“pimples,” but be careful not to cut through 
the varnish into the bare wood. When prop- 
erly rubbed with the grain the varnish will 

_have a_ beautiful satiny sheen; a finish 
worthy of use on the finest firearms. 

Perhaps you’re one of those individuals 
who desires a bit of rest and relaxation fol- 
lowing that strenuous ordeal of stockmaking, 
and would welcome a formula for a finish 
in which muscular exertion is held to a 
minimum. Surprisingly enough, there is a 
rather good finish that is easy to apply, and, 
while it isn’t equal to those finishes already 
described, it isn’t so completely stinkeroo 
as some linseed oil worshippers would have 
you believe. 


The finish I hesitate to mention is produced 
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fig. 1 WRT PAD WED WITH ROTTENSTONE.... 


with plain, unadulterated spar varnish, 
Granted, any old varnish smeared on a stock 
any old way won't produce a desirable finish, 
but by using the best marine spar varnish 
and a few simple tricks you can produce a 
swell finish in just a few days. 


First, fill the pores of the wood with paste 
wood filler colored with whatever oil stain 
you like best. After sanding off the remains 
of the dry filler you will probably want to 
tint the wood a bit more with the oil stain, 
as the varnish will not noticeably darken 
the wood. 


When the stain has dried brush on a 
smooth, even coat of spar varnish. It is im- 
portant to do this in a dust-free room with 
a perfectly clean brush and be sure the stock 
is free of dust from sanding. Allow this 
coat to dry until hard, then sand thoroughly 
with fine sandpaper, wipe off the dust and 
apply another coat of varnish. Repeat as 
often as necessary—usually three coats will 
be sufficient. Instead of sanding the final 
coat, rub it down with powered pumice 
sprinkled on a swab dipped in linseed oil, 
and you will find this finish as fine as anyone 
could wish for. As long as there are no 
breaks in the varnish it will protect the 
wood against moisture far better than the 
average oil finish and it is surprising how 
much abuse the elastic coating will absorb 
without serious damage. Due to this elas- 
ticity good spar varnish is far less sus- 
ceptible to scratching than other ordinary 
varnishes. All in all, it ain’t a bad finish. 


You’re probably wondering how we finish 
the inletting, etc.; so here’s the dope. Re- 
gardless of the finish used coat the barrel 
and receiver with a thin film of your favorite 
gun grease. In the case of the London oil 
finish and the varnish-over-oil finish paint 
the inletting with raw oil at the same time 
the rest of the stock receives an application 
of the same. If any gummed oil or varnish 
gets into the inletting scrape it out to alow 
the metal parts to enter. When using the 
spar varnish finish merely give the inletting 
a thin coat of varnish after the last coat on 
the outside is dry but before it is rubbed 
down with pumice. While this coat is web 
insert the metal parts and allow them to fe 
main until the varnish is dry. 


There are hordes of other formulas for 
stock finishes, but I’m sure the average 8U? 
bug will find one of those I’ve described t 
be suitable for his purpose. Each has is 
advantages and you'll have to take into co 
sideration the type and color of the wood, 
the amount of time you can devote to the 
job and the use to which you'll put you 
gun in order to select the proper 
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USABLE ACCURACY—from Page 21 





center same range. At the DuBois matches D. A. Robbins of 
Oil City fired a five shot string which measured .170 inch. This 
was followed by a sizzling five shot group of .119 inch by Al 
Hoyer of Yeagertown, Pa., at the Labor Day matches at Johnstown, 
N. Y. 

To get an idea of that kind of accuracy I just put a rule on a 
mounted squirrel which gazes down on me. A .210 inch five shot 
group would neatly remove his eye, yet a five shot group of this 
size was an also ran at 100 yards. Ai! Yi! Yi! 


Now if you think that’s layin’ ’em in, take a glance at what’s 
happening at 200 yards. That’s about where the crows squat in 
my neck o’ the woods. One of the first hot groups was fired in 
1948 by Samuel Clark, Jr., that measured .541 inch center to center. 
In the same year Chet Leach made a five shot group that measured 
483 inch. This year at Oil City R. F. White fired a five shot group 
that measured .410 inch. Now comes the payoff. In a later Oil 
City match T. M. Riddle who really got hot fired a group right 
off the griddle that went .399 inch center to center at 200 yards. 
This I believe stands as the record shot in competition. This is 
considerably smaller than a crew's head. Just in case you are 


DOG PERSONALITY—from Page 21 


interested in the outfit that made this record, it was a .219 cal. 
Wasp with a 50 grain Sierre bullet and 26 grains DuPont No. 3031 
powder. Velocity not given but probably better than 3,000 ft. 


Now this is astounding accuracy but just what does it mean 
to the average Joe who has a yen to bust some crows that don’t 
want to be busted or a groundhog who wishes to stay out of the 
oven. About as much as what Barney Oldfield burning up the 
Daytona sands meant to your Dad and his flivver. It’s simply a 
preview of the future. Its effect on manufacturers and shooters 
alike cannot be under estimated. At present extremely heavy and 
unwieldly rifles running from 15 to 18 pounds and a wide variety 
of wildcat cartridges (all of them a handloading proposition) are 
not for the average shooter. But they are a great step in the 
right direction. 


The one thing to remember is that accuracy in itself is not 
always the determining factor in the ideal rifle for a particular 
purpose. The main thing to keep in mind that practical field 
accuracy is determined by size and distance of the target, the 
trajectory and group size of the rifle. It is the combination of 
these factors which limits the distance we can hit with certainty. 





to his master’s gun, handles his game and retrieves the kill, he'll 
find a warm corner in my heart, regardless of the height of his 
head or tail. He will not ke required to reach technical per- 
fection to be honored in my book. 

The world of sportsmen have made great progress in developing 
better gun dogs, and geneszations to come will benefit by careful 
breeding, efficient training methods and keen competition. From 
superlative field accomplishments we have learned the qualities to 
expect in our gun dogs, and every gun dog lover strives to own 
the animal that leads the field. That is as it should be, yet there 
are times when I feel that we overlook greatness in many dogs 
because they may lack super speed or perfect style. Give a dog 


LOOK DOWN—from Page 26 


every chance to show himself because he is an individual and the 
faults you see in him today may make him greater tomorrow. 

Do not become dissatisfied with your dog when you walk with the 
gallery behind the trial winner, because the plain fact is that truly 
high class gun dogs come few and far between, and represent a 
treasure that comes to many a gunner only once in a lifetime, if 
at all. 

Study your gunning companion and give him every opportunity 
to develop his own personality and at the same time learn you, your 
peculiarities and your desires. It is not wise to condemn him if he 
does not follow the same pattern as your former ones. Utilize every 
opportunity to know your dog better and the faster friends you 
become the greater your gunning experiences will be, come fall. 





doned lanes and roads leading back to old farms cannot be found; 
but their number is as nothing compared to the thousands of ancient 
logging roads that cross and crisscross land that was timbered over 
long ago and now is returning to forest again. 

When tired of plowing through brush and deploying around 
thododendron patches while hunting grouse or deer, I like to look 
around and find one of these logging roads, and rest a bit by fol- 
lowing it for a distance. This may be a lazy man’s way of hunting; 
but I have found that I kick up as many grouse this way—and miss 
them—as I do by taking the rougher route through the forest. 


Nine-tenths of these roads lead exactly nowhere, and the hunter 
gunning in strange country must be cautioned against following one 
of them in the hopes that it will guide him to a main highway. It 
is often possible to follow one for a mile or more and wind up 
within a few yards of where you started. Or, the road may lead 
up hill and down dale where the old corduroy logs still remain in 
the roadbed and come to an absolute dead end of blank forest. 

Never follow them if you expect to get anywhere, unless they 
show signs of recent vehicular travel. They weren’t built as high- 
ways, but simply as paths in the forest to expedite removing logs 
in the old lumbering days. Thus, a logging operation might have 
been concentrated along a river where a splash dam had been built, 
and the loggers had to build roads to move the logs to the chutes 
leading down to the river. The nearest highway might be many 
miles away, and the logging roads would lead only to the river 
down which the booms would be floated. Hence, the bewildered 
hunter travelling these logging roads would return again and again 
to the river. 

If, however, the hunter or hiker knows the country well, or has 
@ good sense of direction, it is fun to strike out on these logging 
toads and follow them. They are as complex as a maze, crossing 
each other or branching out in all directions. Deer travel them if 
the roads suit their purpose, bears may lumber along them, smaller 


game may hurry across them; but, generally, the old logging roads 
are silerit and forgotten. 


Gone are the sound of axes, gone are the crews of rough loggers 
and the giant trees they cut, gone are the heavy sleds and wagons 
that creaked and groaned over the roads to a jingle of harness on 
the heavy draft teams that pulled them. Gone is the smell of 
wood smoke and hearty food around the cook camp, and gone, too, 
is the camp. Only the roads remain, and the rotting stumps. 

I have followed such roads in all seasons, spring, summer, fall and 
winter, and they are inviting at all times. Once, when ice en- 
crusted everything, I took a rifle and walked for miles along such 
roads for the sheer visual pleasure of seeing each twig and branch 
sparkle in the sun. At time I had to get down and crawl under 
the laden boughs which hung over the road, and my crunching 
progress over the crusted snow made deer hunting absolutely im- 
practical—but I used carrying a rifle as an excuse to be abroad 
that day. 


I could almost imagine that the metallic tinkle of icy twigs strik- 
ing each other was the jingle of harness on the horses that once 
pulled sleds over these same roads in winter, and that the thud 
of a huge load of ice cascading off some overburdened tree to the 
crust below was the sound of a forest giant falling before the axes 
and saws of the loggers. Then a red squirrel—the only “wildlife” I 
saw that day—would run down a trunk to chatter curses at me 
and break the spell. 


There are mysterious paths in the forests, tracks that run mile 
after mile for no apparent reason. I have followed some for miles 
and then had to turn back; but I know the country well and can’t 
imagine where they lead because there is nothing but woods and 
swamp in the direction taken by the trails. Yet, they must have 
been travelled heavily at one time because they are packed 
down and quite plain. 

Sometime, I'd like to put a pack on my back and track them 
down. Sometime, I'll do it, too, 
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THE BOBCAT OF McKEAN COUNTY 


By Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker 


N experienced hunter and naturalist of 

Smethport, McKean County, Mr. C. W. 
Dickinson, has described the true Pennsyl- 
vania wild cat, sometimes called the Bobcat 
and erroneously called the Catamount, as 
follows: “The average grown wild cat meas- 
ures 30 inches from nose to base of tail, has 
a 4 inch tail, and weighs about 26 pounds. 
The longest cat I ever saw tipped the scales 
at just 32 pounds. The wild cat only raises 
one litter of kittens annually and they are 
usually born about the 15th or 20th of April. 
The number of kits in the litter varies from 
two to five while the weight of a kitten at 
eight months of age will be from 13 to 17 
pounds. It takes them about three years to 
get their full growth.” 


It is the opinion of many of the old hunters 
that the cat, as well as the panther, did not 
like to stay in a locality inhabited by the 
grey wolf, as the wolf usually roamed about 
in droves or packs of from two to ten or 
twelve animals. It seems that the cat family 
was deathly afraid of the wolf family, their 
fear probably being due to the superior num- 
bers of the wolf family traveling together. 


Thus, it was really surprising how fast the 
cat family increased in a locality after the 
wolf became extinct. There are probably 
three times as many wild cats in McKean 
County today as there were fifty years ago, 
notwithstanding the fact that they have been 
hunted hard since the bounty laws were en- 
acted. Yet, I do not think there is more than 
one cat now to where there were three fifteen 
years ago. 

They are practically extinct in the Blue 
Mountains, the Bald Eagle Mountains, and 
the main chain of the Alieghenies. In North- 
eastern Pennsylvania a few are taken annu- 
ally in the Blooming Grove Preserve in Pike 
County while in Clinton County some are 
trapped every year in Otzinachson Park, 
drawn there by the rabbits and entrails of 
killed deer. They will last longest in parts 
of McKean and Cameron Counties, away 
from settlements, in the Seven Mountains of 
Centre and Mifflin Counties, and in eastern 
Clinton County unless the ideal habitat 
there is destroyed by the increasing number 
of forest fires. 

There is a great diversity of coloring in 
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Game Law Violation 
List Discontinued 


At a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission on April 6, it was 
agreed to discontinue the publication 
of the list of game law prosecutions 
in GAME NEWS. Although the post- 
war wave of lawlessness in hunting 
has not abated, it was felt that the 
public could be better informed of 
game law violations in other ways, 
The Commission therefore approved a 
plan to mail a list of hunting license 
revocations, resulting from the more 
serious offenses, to all sportsmen’s 
organizations, newspapers, hunting li- 
cense issuing agents and employes of 
the Commission following each Com- 
mission meeting. 











THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


There are 10,000 miles of fishing streams in 
our national forest. 


Snakes cannot blink their eyes. They have 
no eyelids. Their eyes can absorb bright sun- 
light but are blinded by twilight. 


The world’s largest rodent is the Capybara 
rat. It often grows to a length of four feet 
and sometimes weighs as much as seventy 
pounds. It is web-footed. 


Crayfish eyes are dark at night and light 
in the daytime. 





specimens of Pennsylvania wild cats. They 
are mostly of a cinnamon brown color, black 
striped or spotted on the legs, shading into 
a white or marbled color on the belly. Some 
are of a rich chestnut brown color, beautl- 
fully spotted with black, while a few are 
of a drab grey color, the black markings re- 
sembling bars rather than dots. They usually 
have a white patch on the ears. 
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More than 7,300 farmers are now taking advantage of 
the mutual benefits afforded by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission’s Cooperative Farm-Game Program. Like 
Harold Book of Juniata County’s Project No. 108—shown 
in the center on this month’s cover receiving evergreen 
seedlings from Farm-Game Manager Gil Bowman, Lewis- 
town (left) and District Game Protector Owen Seelye, 
Mifflintown, (right)—landowners find an answer to their 
problems of property rights, wise land use, and conserva- 
tion cooperation. 


With full realization that the farmer is “conservation’s 
key-man,” the Game Commission for many years has 
sought methods of creating friendly relations between 
hunters and farmers. No matter how wise nor how in- 
tensive the Commission’s small game program might be, 
it is a simple fact that the program is doomed to failure 
unless there is farmland on which Pennsylvania’s tre- 
mendous army of hunters can seek game and sport. 
Furthermore, in this age of record demand for large 
agricultural crops, wildlife is almost universally a_by- 
product of the land—a crop that represents little direct 
monetary return to the man upon whose land it is grown. 


The Cooperative Farm-Game Program was started in 
1936 and given legal recognition by Pennsylvania’s Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1945. Now located in 48 counties, the 
151 project areas cover more than 726,000 acres. They 
typify splendid cooperation between farmer sportsman, 


and game administrator and clearly prove the benefits 
working together. They are outstanding examples 
modern solutions to mutual problems. 


For the farmer, the Cooperative Farm-Game Prog 
assures protection to life and property through posti 
of safety zone signs, patrolling, and law enforcemeé 
especially during the hunting seasons. In addition, 
program offers some monetary return through game 1 
raising and trapping of furbearers and predators. T 
Commission may also aid the farmer in utilizing w 
spots on his land by furnishing various species of g 
food and cover plants—like the seedlings shown on 
cover. Finally, cooperators are supplied advice on 
conservation and other profitable farm practices such 
contouring, strip cropping, crop rotation, sod watery 
pasture and woodlot improvements, and windbrt 
plantings. 


For the sportsman, the program offers a place to h 
an opportunity to cooperate with the landowner, 
assurance that small game hunting in Pennsylvania ¥ 
not become a sport for only a privileged few. 


REMEMBER—THE LANDOWNER IS YOUR H 
AND 
COOPERATION WINS! 








